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3, The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this School very suitable 
- for delicate boys. 


2, The curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemeri a Liberal Education, — 
_ while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world, 


. 3. The studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted by Lay 
 oeraey apesiceg 


4: French is taught by a Frenchman who thaiieatlp understands English and has had 
much experience with English boys. 


5. German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary course. 
-6, _ The Doctor of the locality visits the School periodically, 


7. A Matron superintends the wardrobes and sees to the requirements of the smaller boys. 





St. Benedict's Hall, 


In conjunction with the Abbey-School a HALL has been opened for the reception of 
young men, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years, who wish to pursue more 
advanced studies, or prepare for one of the learned professions, or for any special 





| The following persons teach in the HALL:— 
THE Very Rev. FATHER Prior, W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.S.M, 





Dom ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior, Cantab. 

DoM MICHAEL BARRETT, O.S.B. W. BRIGGs, , B.Sc. London. 

Dom OswaALD HUNTER B.air, O.S.B., HERR CARL MAx MULLER, Royal 
M.A, Oxon. Conservatorium, Wirtz 

Dom MARTIN WALL, O,S.B,, M.A; MONS, BOURGEAT, Certificat d'études 
oe. classiques de Paris. 





FOR TERMS, &¢., APPLY TO 
_ Tue Very Rev. Priok VAUGHAN, ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 
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Knives, polishes Boots, and forms a perpetual Revolving Advertisement for Shop- 
keepersand Exhibitors. Inventors and Investors are invited to visit or to correspond 
with B. W. MAUGHAN, who specially cultivates the production and perfection of 
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THE " UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS &OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores 
and Ulcers. Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street (late 533, Oxford Strect), London, daily 

between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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For Faith and Science. 


HE saying of the “Imitation” that the disciple is called, 

not to repose, but to strife, is true of the exterior as well 

of the interior life of Catholics in our days. We must strive, 
whether our dispute is with the noble opponents or the ignoble 
—and whether our contention is with a ritualist over the infinitely 
little of a rubric, or with a scientist over the infinitely great 
of the stars, or with a thinker over the infinitely difficult of 
the human heart. In the first case victory has seemed to 
many worth the winning, but it is an easy victory, and is apt to 
be shrilly expressed. In the other cases it is no facile matter, 
for assuredly he who thinks that the religious difficulties sug- 
gested by astronomy, or geology, or physiology, or those which 
arise from the acute sensitiveness of the modern mind before 
the mysteries of evil and of eternal loss, are to be disposed of 
by a sneer at “so-called science” or a smile at “ so-called 
philosophy,” have realized little indeed of the conditions of the 
physical or of the mental world in the midst of which they live. 
The pity which is akin to respect rather than to scorn is due 
from those who are happy enough to believe, towards those who 
have been mysteriously misled by a wrong reading of the 
records written by the Creator Himself in the stones of His 
world and the bones of His creatures. And still more tender- 
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ness should be felt for those who have gone astray in the com- 
plicated mazes of modern thought, or who by taking the sorrow 
and pain of life intimately to heart have unhappily begun to 
doubt the omnipotence of good. The days are past when such 
questionings are to be met by a passing pulpit allusion, or by the 
stolid and cheerful severities of readymade polemics. We care 
not how much of this easy scorn be spent upon the heretics of 
ritual, but the Evolutionist and the Positivist and the Pessimist 
should be treated otherwise. Mr. St. George Mivart has chosen 
the nobler strife. Two fields—that of science and that of 
philosophy—have been his fighting grounds ; and although it 
was the love of his subject itself rather than any controversial 
intention which first led him to his studies, yet his best work, 
perhaps, has been evoked in the process of opposing false con- 
clusions and of apologizing for the Truth. The indirect debt 
which theology owes to Kingsley, Catholic science and phi- 
losophy owe to Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall, and to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 

Mr. St. George Mivart is among those converts to the Catholic 
Church whose early training was directed by Evangelical in- 
fluences. For what different intellectual destinies has that hard 
school prepared its pupils! The revolt (for some form of revolt 
may almost be assumed) has taken the form now of Rationalism ; 
now of that violent return to Nature and to primitive passion 
which has produced the most evil literature of our day; and 
now again, happily, the mental rebellion against a tyranny ends 
in submission to an authority. In Mr. Mivart’s case the change 
was made indirectly, through those steps of High and Higher 
Church which so many have found useful to pass over but 
difficult to pause upon. The late Mr. Wingfield, brother to 
the wife of Dr. Ward, and curate of St. Mark’s, North Audley 
Street, the church which Mr. Mivart’s family attended, brought 
the future naturalist on the first stage of his upward journey 
by converting him to High Church views. Hence sprang a taste, 
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which grew to be, and has remained throughout Mr. Mivart’s 
after-life, a leading love and interest ; for the study of Christian 
architecture began now to engage his attention. It was the 
time when Romance, which we have seen dying with an octo- 
genarian poet, had established itself in Paris as the movement 
of mental vitality. | Perhaps there was some illusion as to this, 
and a reproduced medizvalism, if it could have been taken as 
the permanent attitude of art and literature, would have proved 
nothing except that the vital days were over and done for 
Kurope. And here we may pause to set forth a little paradox 
which is nevertheless a truth—that what has been urged gene- 
rally to prove the falsity of Romanticism is, in fact, the thing 
which proves there was some kind of life within it. Sir Walter 
Scott, the writer of Romance in its British form, is accused of 
producing sham medizvalism, of being untrue to the facts and 
spirit of the times he revived. But all that is thus “sham” in 
Scott’s history, is real in his art, something proper to his own time, 
an inevitable actuality and life. Victor Hugo has made many 
boasts about “la Ville Lumicre,” among them the assertion that 
London follows Paris so persistently that the London street boy 
forms himself upon the ways of the gamin! However this may 
be, there are certain waves of movement that have passed over 
Paris first and over London afterwards, and Romanticism was 
one of these. That was the time when literary England caught 
her architectural mania, without ceasing, however, to be essen- 
tially literary ; architecture was studied with the intellectual 
power which apprehends literature rather than with the intelli- 
gent force which seizes art ; architecture was read as one reads 
ina book. Such a mood of mind might result in fine criticism, 
but it could not produce creative energy; nor, in fact, does 
anything more creative than a vigorously assimilative recep- 
tiveness seem possible to the art of architecture in our day. 

In his “Contemporary Evolution” Mr. Mivart has treated 


the significance and use of architecture in a manner which 
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shows that he is too truly a scientific student to insist upon a 
reversion de farti pris to forms that have worked themselves 
out by that evidently Divine law of mutation which is imposed 
upon the ways of man’s waxing and waning work. Mr. 
Mivart’s love of Gothic for Gothic times does not prevent him 
from recognizing that evolution in the practice of Catholic 
worship requires an answering development in ecclesiology. 
And acknowledging also apparently that this age of ours— 
which, whatever it has gained, has lost the young freedom from 
self-consciousness—must make its choice deliberately, he recom- 
mends the Romanesque architecture as that from which we 
might work out the best results for our day and _ needs. 
Mr. Mivart has studied this noble style in those Rhenish 
churches which present it in inimitable grandeur, seriousness, 
and power. There are besides churches towards the south of 
France, where the Romanesque undergoes I know not what 
addition of sweetness and charm. 

Having entered young upon his studies in architecture, Mr. 
Mivart passed on to a larger research into the art and then 
into the theocracy of the Middle Ages. He began to read 
much, and finally owed his enlightenment of mind and _ per- 
suasion of heart to a very old but a very admirable contro- 
versialist—Milner. Perhaps the “ End of Controversy ” does 
not meet the case of the extreme Ritualist, who has sprung up 
since Milner’s day, and it certainly does not deal with that of 
the Darwinian or Spencerian disciple ; but for those who start 
from the elementary Christianity happily common to Catholics 
and to so many Protestants, no better study can be recom- 
mended than that of the little book which converted Mr. 


Mivart. 
In the early summer of 1844, being then only sixteen years 


old (he was born in 1827, at 39, Bruton Street), but having 
the more mature look of a rather southern type of face and 
figure, the young student of architecture made a tour among 
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Pugin’s churches, in the course of which he visited St. Chad's, 
Birmingham. Here he made the acquaintance of the Rev. 
John Moore, since deceased, who urged his immediate reception. 
While the matter was still under discussion, a servant who was 
travelling with Mr, Mivart left him, much distressed at his 
master’s proposed change, and reported the danger at home. 
The result was that Mrs. Mivart went down immediately, and 
persuaded her son to return with her. Mr. Mivart’s father 
afterwards insisted upon his son’s attending the instructions of 
Mr. Cooper, incumbent of St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, 
but this gentleman found the young neophyte steadfast in his 
new-found faith, and told the anxious parents that he believed 
it was God’s will their son should go on in the way pointed 
out by his conscience. Cardinal (then Dr.) Wiseman wrote to 
them a letter which finally gained their assent, and Mr. St. 
George Mivart went back to Birmingham, where he had been 
so nearly baptized a Catholic, and offered his submission to 
Father Moore. Changes of faith were rarer in those days 
than they are now, and this very young convert was called 
upon to make his recantation publicly after a High Mass, and 
to stand up and read Pope Pius’s Creed in the gateway of 
the roodscreen. He must have been somewhat dismayed at 
the ordeal, but the thing was courageously done. The new 
Catholic, who had been destined for Oxford, was sent to 
Oscott. He had previously been at King’s College under 
Dr. Brewer, at Harrow for a short time, and at Clapham under 
Dr. Pritchard. At Oscott Mr. Mivart had some intention of 
studying theology for the priesthood, but this was only a 
velléité. \While he was there he met Dr. Newman, fresh from 
his own reception, and renewed his relations with Dr. Ward 
and Mr. Wingfield. 

So far we have recorded the youth of an earnest man, 
religious in heart, artistic in taste; the naturalist has not yet 
appeared. Nevertheless, the naturalist was there. Mr. Mivart 
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had always loved the science which he has since so worthily 
illustrated, but he had lived that divided life which is common 
to so many of us. A diligent student of Nature after the 
manner of the latest science—the manner of experience and 
experiment—and a devoted believer in that Church which 
begins her work in the heart from the opposite point, he held 
on in his two ways of thought. Religion and science occupied 
two sides of his nature ; if they were not in conflict neither were 
they in harmony, for they did not meet then, nor for some time 
yet to come. 

Mr. Mivart was called to the bar in 1851, and appointed 
Lecturer at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School some eleven 
years later, so that his life was not Jacking in a variety of 
interests ; but the decisive choice of philosophy and science is 
seen to become more accentuated as we scan the list of his 
labours. And up to the year 1870 natural history was 
studied in the pure spirit of science, without any second 
thought. In that year, however, appeared the series of articles 
in the J/onth, which were afterwards expanded into the famous 
“ Genesis of Species,” the book in which Mr. Mivart began the 
strife we have spoken of as the best labour of his life. The 
“Genesis of Species” established the Catholic professor as the 
leading opponent of Dr. Darwin—we had almost written as the 
only opponent in any degree worthy to oppose him. We are 
writing unscientifically for unscientific readers, and it will 
suffice to say that Mr. Mivart acknowledged the doctrine of 
Evolution, but denied the special Darwinian form of that 
doctrine—the production of species by means of minute 
fortuitous changes. Some of Mr. Mivart’s arguments, such 
as those he derives from the comparison of certain similar 
but not identical organizations, in which the fundamental 
differences are such as to assure a totally distinct derivation, 
have remained unanswered, and appear indeed unanswerable. 
It seems hardly possible to read the passages on this point 
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and to remain unconvinced of the separate origin of similar 
structures. Nor has any adequate reply been made to a like 
contention in the subsequent work, “Lessons from Nature.” 
If Mr. Mivart has established this as a truth, he has done 
more than any other man living to defend the fact of personal 
Creation. 

The scientific works of this non-Darwinian Evolutionist have 
been the cause of irritation in the most irritable genus of all the 
exasperated genera of watchful mental workers. But he 
has himself made no glib triumph cf what we take leave to 
consider as at least his partial undisproved victory. In his 
contention he respects his adversary, and he does not wound 
the sensitiveness of a reluctant disputant by using the pictur- 
esque and complacent language which is particularly painful to 
minds trying to penetrate beyond words and to reach the diffi- 
cult interior thought. There are several theological writers— 
at least there has been one Catholic and there is one Anglican 
—who use this kind of eloquence cruelly. “ There are depths 
and depths in God,” begins one of these; but the reader 
shrinks from the poor declamatory phrase, and would rather 
keep before his mental eyes that image of an old man in an 
armchair which Sir Walter Scott never succeeded in putting 
entirely away, and which every child has probably explicitly 
conceived. Such an image is a veil, indeed, but a veil is welcome. 
Mr. Mivart has no rhetorical phrases, nor does he minimize 
the difficulty presented to him. In “Nature and Thought” he 
treats with delicate justice such various questions as refer to the 
compatibility of the existence of evil with the omnipotence of 
good, to the sufferings of the brute creation, to the world of 
parasites and bacteria, and to the presence of so many rudi- 
mentary structures which comparative anatomy reveals to us. 
With regard to the first we may take a sentence: “You 
spoke,” says the theistic disputant, “against the omnipotence 
of God, and I believe there is, in a sense, a certain truth in 
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your objection. :... All theologians assert that God can 


do nothing absurd or self-contradictory, and the range of 
objective contradiction may be much more extensive than is 
commonly supposed. There may be inherent absurdity and 
contradiction in the notions that the plenitude of human 
virtue could have been called forth without the help of 
suffering, and that for the existence of sensuous pleasure 
some sensuous pain was not an objectively necessary condition.” 
“Nothing can undo evil which has once been endured, but if 
that endurance is the cause of a good so much greater that 
everyone will be thankful for having had to endure it when all 
is known, it will be better than undone.” 

Much of Mr. Mivart’s work in philosophy has been directed 
to the refutation of “Idealism” with reference to the external 
world—a destructive system of thought which, as the opposite 
contention asserts, would reduce the student of science himself 
to the attitude of an agnostic before his natural gods. 

The list of the books already produced during this active 
mental life would fill a large space of this short article. For 
the reasons already mentioned, he is most famous for the works 
produced since 1870, including the “Defence of Liberty of 
Conscience,” “ Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Psycho- 
logy” (both originally published in the Dudlin Review), “ Con- 
temporary Evolution,” “ Men and Apes,” “The Cat,” and the 
“Philosophical Catechism.” To the previous period belong, 


among others, “The Zoology, Anatomy, and Classification of 


Apes and Lemurs,” “The Myology of certain Tailed 
Batrachians,” “The Osteology of Birds,” “The Sciatic Plexus 
of Reptiles,” “The Structure of the Fins of Fishes,” “A 
Memoir on the Insectivora,” &c. &c. Mr. Mivart was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1867, Vice-President of the 
Geological Society in 1869, Secretary of the Linnaan Society 
in 1874, and Professor of Biology at the late Catholic Univer- 
sity of Kensington in the same year. He received the degree of 
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Doctor of Philosophy (Rome) from Pius IX. in 1876. Some of his 
works have been translated into French scientific publications. 

It follows from Mr. Mivart’s respect towards suffering that 
he has a reverence for the natural, the human and the brute 
happiness’ which the compassion of God has given to the 
creature who conceives evil and 

To the unoffending creature whom He loves. 

Mr. Mivart warns his readers against the now too common 
subjection to the pathos of the world, the too common ingrati- 
tude for a gaiety that overspreads the whole teeming, flowering, 
devouring world of life—the world where there are, for a moment 
of dying, countless moments of happy living. And to the 
human heart, ignobly unthankful for joy and ignobly greedy 
for a fuller measure, his philosophy seems to recommend a 
gayer resignation to seeing its own many capacities for delight 
unfulfilled, promises unkept, and desires left vain. No more 
than George Eliot does he offer anzsthetics to the soul called 
upon to endure. With her he acknowledges, “ It is no wonder 
that mankind needs a suffering God;” but he presents that 
suffering God to our sweetness, our sympathy, and happier 


obedience. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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By the Wind-side. 


I. 


BY the wind-side I love to soar 
Till noiseless lies the deep ; 

To revel in the tempest’s roar 
And perils of the steep. 


II. 


The breeze upbears me like a car, 
And torrents past me swirl, 
Tossed from the water-sheds afar 

That down the mountain whirl. 


III. 
I climb the steep by the wind-side 
And airy gulphs explore ; 
I mingle in their circling tide— 
A sea that has no shore. 


IV. 
It is an ocean that enfolds 
Heaven's brightest treasury, 
That like a glassy casket holds 
The sky, the land, the sea. 


V. 


I feel its splashings as it laves 
The rock whereon I stand ; 

Like gifts descend its gusty waves 
As from an unknown hand. 








BY THE WIND-SIDE., 




























VI. 
But most it is when lulled to calm 
It tells of storms o’er-past, 
And most, when laden with a balm 
It whispers of the blast. 


VIL. | 
The waters tremble in its flow 
So oft the track of death ; 
The lightnings from its nostrils blow, 
The thunders from its breath. 
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Where falls the crystal flood. 


VIII. 
Clouds, ever-drifting as a vane, it | 
Float o’er my high abode, : 
Where comes the fitful hurricane, ‘| 
in| 
{ 


IX, 
There the wind’s moan from crest to crest 
Doth but my rapture swell, 
And where the skies upon me rest 
I plant my citadel. 


Xe 
My mansion is by the wind-side, 
O’er topmost peaks it soars ; 
I listen for the tempest-tide, 
I hearken while it roars. 


THOMAS GORDON HAKE, 
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The Gift of Ixpression. 


’ HE glorious power of utterance,” to quote a phrase from 

an article on “‘ Music at the East End,” in a past number 
of this Magazine, is the supreme gift of man. The cry of the 
child, its first mode of expression, is followed, as the months 
roll on, by its crowing laughter, and then comes the pathetic 
struggle for articulate utterance, which is fought through mono- 
syllables and lispings, until at length the child’s vision of life is 
revealed to us in vivid gestures, in words simple and direct, and 
in quaint inflections. The struggle of existence is the struggle 
for expression: it begins with the wail of the newly-born, and 
ends with the rattle of death. 

The greatest men are those who in word or work have best 
expressed or realized the thoughts, the passions, and the hopes 
of their fellow-men ; great men are not merely great in them- 
selves: they speak with the voices of inarticulate thousands ; 
their melodies thrill us because they express the joys and sor- 
rows and the temperament of a people; their discoveries are 
the inheritance of. nations ; in arts and in arms they dazzle us 
because we all thirst for beauty and glory. Each one of us 
strives in his measure to express himself : 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me, 


truly sings a living poet ; and with all of us, our mode of life 
our houses, our friends, our work, are expressions more or less 
vague and inadequate of the ideal within us. A “God-gifted 
organ-voice of England,” like Milton, comes once in an age to 
gather into one great hymn the scattered harmonies of humanity. 

The longing for utterance has its disadvantages, of course. 
In it the glib demagogue discovers his profit and his opportu- 
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nity ; he finds a voice for the dumb discontents of those who 
toil and moil; he awakens the envy which can never dc more 
than doze in this disastrous world ; he points to the ransom 
which may be had for the taking ; and he acquires a force which 
is not in his words, but in the wants and the passions of the 
suffering and the voiceless. Other men of gifts appeal to lower 
passions of mankind, and stimulate never-sleeping appetites into a 
pagan delirium: the animal within man speaks in the sensual page. 
Mere facility of expression is only a pleasant gift much valued 
by those to whom it has been denied. A friend of mine during 
one of his sketching-tours stayed at a country inn in one of 
the eastern counties; he amused himself with talking to the 
the farmers and fishermen who met in the bar-parlour during 
the autumn evenings. Politics and the affairs of the country 
were the topics of talk, and my friend held forth with the case 
and confidence that are generated by London and a glass of 
cerog. On the last evening of his stay the spokesman of the 
rustic party came up to my friend, and said, “ Thank you very 
much, sir; we do like to hear you talk, although, perhaps, we 
sometimes don’t agree with you.” 

Our ancestors found an admirable means of expression in 
their place-names and field-names, and showed their love of 
flowers by the terms they applied to them, whether they were 
sweet or mystical or quaint. At the recent meeting of the 
Archzological Institute at Derby, one of the speakers pointed 
out the great value of the preservation of local names, and was 
able to show how much light the study of them threw upon 
the social and industrial history, and the flora and fauna of 
bygone time. He instanced the “flax-piece” of so many 
parishes as bearing witness to the foolish way in which special 
crops were forced upon the people, and to the futile lezislation 
of Henry VIII. Other names tell of trades now extinct, or of 
metals long worked out. The place-terminals of many towns 
and villages tell the story of the nations that have fought for 
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and conquered the fair fields of England ; the distinctive Nor- 
wegian suffix “thwaite ” occurs forty-three times in Cumberland 
and not once in Lincolnshire ; on the other hand, “thorpe,” one 
of the chief Danish test-words, is found sixty-three times in 
Lincolnshire, and only once in Cumberland ; while in Derby- 
shire, these suffixes are blended. Mr. Laurence Hutton, in his 
“Literary Landmarks of London,” shows what irreparable mis- 
chief has been done by changing the names of London streets. 
An instance known to most of us is the altering of “Grub 
Street” inte “ Milton Street.” In Carlisle, “Bull Ring” and 
“Glover's Row” have been transformed into inexpressive 
“Green Market ;” whilst in Derby, “Bag Lane” has become 
“East Street.” 

The arts are only different methods of expression; their 
mother-idea is in its essence the same; though the children 
thereof may be poems or paintings, melodies or architecture. 
The form taken is accidental, the result of temperament, needs 
and surroundings. They are the same in this, that they are 
all declarations of love for living and yet deathless Beauty. 
How many millions of men and of women, too, have wooed that 
coy perfection, happy if they seize upon a shred of her vesture, 
a fragment of her shining sandals. Poets pursue her in “ flitter- 
winged ” verse; they grasp the laurel, but the authentic Daphne 
just escapes. Yet their passion lives for ever and fires genera- 
tions of sympathic hearts. The sculptor woos her in a fashion 
more austere; “with brede of marble men and maidens” he 
strives to prison her living limbs ; alas, Galatea has never quite 
responded to him unless in the dreams of Grecian poets :— 


Bold lover, never, never can’st thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet do not grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


In Venice, before what Mr. Ruskin calls “the frosts of the 
Renascence” brought with them their languid and voluptuous 
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forms, the salt air of the lagoons struck its vigour into the arms 
of the architects of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace, and gave 
mimetic frenzy to their brains, until their capitals and fringed 
crocketings became the crystallization of the white foam of their 
blue lagoons, and the jasper pavement seemed “a lucid wave 
scooped from its trembling sisters of mid-sea.”” Beauty herself, 
almost captured, had to leave her mantle behind her, and it 
has ever since been the dower of the Bride of the Adriatic. 

A German philosopher has declared that music is the voice 
of the spirit of the world. Happy they who catch its echoes 
and give them to the wondering ears of mortals. “Such 
harmony is in immortal souls.” Those who hear these strains 
and those who interpret them are dear to all of us, and more 
especially to those who have to live a hard mechanic life. I 
cannot here do better than quote Lady Colin Campbell’s words 
in the article which has suggested these remarks: “Music has 
been cGescribed as the power of expression in its highest form. 
Only those who understand this, whether by experience or by 
the force of sympathy, if they themselves are denied Zhe 
glorious power of utterance, can realize the boon that music is 
to those whose lives are cast in deep and narrow grooves. 
Divine praise has been given to those who have been ‘eyes to 
the blind, and feet to the lame. And may not those who 
strive to give voice and speech to the dumb feel that they, too, 
have found a corner of the great vineyard in which good soil 
may be tilled before the harvest ?” 

And to those who lead a happier life, and can leave the 
smoke of cities far behind them, I might say in the words of 
“The Passionate Pilgrim ” :— 


Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 


Who has not rejoiced in our English springs and longed to 
express the sweetness of those “swelling downs, where sweet 
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and conquered the fair fields of England ; the distinctive Nor- 
wegian suffix “thwaite” occurs forty-three times in Cumberland 
and not once in Lincolnshire ; on the other hand, “ thorpe,” one 
of the chicf Danish test-words, is found sixty-three times in 
Lincolnshire, and only once in Cumberland ; while in Derby- 
shire, these suffixes are blended. Mr. Laurence Hutton, in his 
“Literary Landmarks of London,” shows what irreparable mis- 
chief has been done by changing the names of London streets. 
An instance known to most of us is the altering of “Grub 
Street ” inte “Milton Street.” In Carlisle, “Bull Ring” and 
“Glover's Row” have been transformed into inexpressive 
“Green Market ;” whilst in Derby, “Bag Lane” has become 
“East Street.” 

The arts are only different methods of expression; their 
mother-idea is in its essence the same; though the children 
thereof may be poems or paintings, melodies or architecture. 
The form taken is accidental, the result of temperament, needs 
and surroundings. They are the same in this, that they are 
all declarations of love for living and yet deathless Beauty. 
How many millions of men and of women, too, have wooed that 
coy perfection, happy if they seize upon a shred of her vesture, 
a fragment of her shining sandals. Poets pursue her in “ flitter- 
winged ” verse; they grasp the laurel, but the authentic Daphne 
just escapes. Yet their passion lives for ever and fires genera- 
tions of sympathic hearts. The sculptor woos her in a fashion 
more austere; “with brede of marble men and maidens” he 
strives to prison her living limbs ; alas, Galatea has never quite 
responded to him unless in the dreams of Grecian poets :— 


Bold lover, never, never can’st thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet do not grieve ; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


In Venice, before what Mr. Ruskin calls “the frosts of the 
Renascence” brought with them their languid and voluptuous 
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forms, the salt air of the lagoons struck its vigour into the arms 
of the architects of St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace, and gave 
mimetic frenzy to their brains, until their capitals and fringed 
crocketings became the crystallization of the white foam of their 
blue lagoons, and the jasper pavement seemed “a lucid wave 
scooped from its trembling sisters of mid-sea.” Beauty herself, 
almost captured, had to leave her mantle behind her, and it 
has ever since been the dower of the Bride of the Adriatic. 

A German philosopher has declared that music is the voice 
of the spirit of the world. Happy they who catch its echoes 
and give them to the wondering ears of mortals. “Such 
harmony is in immortal souls.” Those who hear these strains 
and those who interpret them are dear to all of us, and more 
especially to those who have to live a hard mechanic life. I 
cannot here do better than quote Lady Colin Campbell’s words 
in the article which has suggested these remarks: “Music has 
been cescribed as the power of expression in its highest form. 
Only those who understand this, whether by experience or by 
the force of sympathy, if they themselves are denied ¢he 
glorious power of utterance, can realize the boon that music is 
to those whose lives are cast in deep and narrow grooves. 
Divine praise has been given to those who have been ‘eyes to 
the blind, and feet to the lame.” And may not those who 
strive to give voice and speech to the dumb feel that they, too, 
have found a corner of the great vineyard in which good soil 
may be tilled before the harvest ?” 

And to those who lead a happier life, and can leave the 
smoke of cities far behind them, I might say in the words of 
“The Passionate Pilgrim ” :— 


Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense. 


Who has not rejoiced in our English springs and longed to 
express the sweetness of those “swelling downs, where sweet 
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air stirs blue hare-bells lightly, and where prickly furze buds 
lavish gold?” Who has not gone on gathering gladness from 
the growing seasons and watched, perhaps in unexpressive joy- 
fulness, “the ivy mesh, shading its Ethiop berries ; and wood- 
bine of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine ; convolvulus in 
streaked vases flush; the creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush?” Who has not even felt a sense of fitness, a charm of 
contrast, a not altogether bitter intimation of the destiny of all 
things, when “never-resting time leads summer on to hideous 
winter and confounds him there, sap-checked with frost, and 
lusty leaves quite gone, Beauty o’er-snowed, and bareness every- 
where?” The painter comes and gathers up our varying 
emotions and preserves them for us like a bouquet of sweet 
and bitter herbs, 

lor most of us the deepest feeling is the most difficult to 
express. “This muddy vesture of decay doth grossly close it 
in”—hence our gratitude to those, who breaking the bonds 
that fetter us, give form and name and local habitation to our 
aspirations and our emotions. The world has in the end 
acknowledged, reverenced and thanked its prophets, its bards, 
its “morning stars” of song, its later subtler-minded poets ; it 
has crossed the sea to see the works of those who wrought in 
Pentelic marble, and of those who found the Travertine ready 
to their hands ; it has worshipped in the shrines built by Gothic 
fancy from the small stones of the north, it has lingered lovingly 
round the works in “subtlest jewellery,’ the gages of long- 
departed lovers; the Genius of expression has made all time 
the present time, and all nations one nation. 


BERNARD WHELAN. 
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A Reminiscence of Napoleon I. 


po® the following letter, written by Captain Ross, R.N., 

from the Northumberland on its way to St. Helena with 
Napoleon on board as a prisoner, we are indebted to the Rev. 
John Ryan, S.J., who sends it for publication from Kingston, 
Jamaica, It was addressed by Captain Ross to Mr. W. J. 
Hall of that city and island, and it is preserved in MS. in the 
library at Reading Pen, near Montego Bay, under the charge 
of the Rev. J. S. Woollett, S.J. “I have made the copy very 
carefully from the original,” says our correspondent. “The 
letter is written on five pages of gilt-edge paper of small fools- 
cap size. The spelling and the punctuation, or rather want of 
them, as well as the accent on the last letter of Bonaparte’s 
name, are the same in my copy as in the original.” As the 


transcription reaches us, so we place it before our readers :-— 


Northumberland 26th July 1816— 
My DEAR FRIEND 


I have received your letter wherein you make enquiries 
after our mighty passinger which we carried to St. Helena. I 
will tell you all I know of him but first of all return you my 
sincere thanks for keeping me in your remembrance. I owe 
you much for many kindnesses received from you and assure 
you I have in recollection a great many old friends in Jamaica 
who I often think of with sincere esteem and regard, I am 
now on my passage home and as I probably may meet a vessel 
in the Channel bound to Jamaica I shall write a few lines to 
be in readiness, 
I hardly know how to begin about Bonaparté and can hardly 


refer you to any newspaper as few of those ” Extracts of letters 
VOL. VY. Z 
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from the Northumberlaud ever came from her, however in a 
great hurry this Ship was appointed to take him to St. Helena, 
and from the anxiety shown by ministers to get him sent away 
you would have supposed their Lives had depended upon it. 
Sir George Cockburn hoisted his Flag on board her at Ports- 
mouth on the 2nd August and on the 3rd we sailed, on the 5th we 
fell in with Lord Keith who was cruizing for us and anchor’d 
outside of Torbay and was desired to prepare to receive Bona- 
parté and his suite the next day. Sir George was instructed 
amongst other things to examine his effects, which however 
unpleasant, Bonaparté did not object to, but most violently 
protested against being sent to St. Helena. He had a very 
rich service of Plate and perhaps the most costly and beautiful 
service of porcelain ever made, a small Field Library, a middling 
stock of cloths and about four Thousand Napoleons in Money ; 
his Money was with the exception of two Hundred Napoleons 
by orders of Government sent to the Treasury. Thousands of 
people were anxious to see him, and of course the place was 
soon crowded with Boats ; about twelve oclock the next day he 
came on board accompanied by Lord Keith ; General Allemande 
came up the side first to announce him, and Bonaparté followed, 
he paid his compliments to the Admiral rather handsomely, 
and immediately requested to be introduced to the Captain, he 
asked a few common place questions such as Where I was born 
and how long I had been at Sea, but didn’t appear to me to care 
much whether he got an answer or not—I felt very much dis- 
appointed as I believe every body else did, in his appearance, 
as I have never seen a picture of him that conveys his likeness 
to what he really is, he appears by no means that active man 
he is said to be, he is fat, rather what we call pot bellied, and 
altho’ his leg is well shaped, it is rather clumsy, and _ his 
walk appears rather affected something between a waddle and 
a swagger, but probably not being used to the motion of a ship 
might have given him that appearance, he is very sallow and 
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quite light gvey Eyes, rather thin greasy looking brown hair, and 
altogether a very nasty priest-like looking fellow [sic]. He 
was dressed in a dark Green Coat with gold Epaulettes, White 
Waistcoat and Breeches, silk stockings and shoes and buckles 
which has been his constant dress, he wears two or three orders, 
but one of them is a very large star of the Legion of Honor. 

So much for his dress and appearance. I will give you our 
mode of passing a day which will suffice for the whole passage 
as we had him on board nearly ten weeks and every day the 
same, he seldom made his appearance until about three OClock 
in the afternoon when he would enter into conversation with 
anybody upon deck, generally liking to have all the talk to 
himself—none of his own people ever appeared covered before 
him nor do they now, they always style him Szve or Your 
Majesty, but John Bull was not quite so civil, as he never got 
more from us than any other General Officer would ; indeed he 
was received on board with the same salute, that of a Cap- 
tains Guard and three ruffles of the drum, as a General should 
be. To give you a little better idea of our party we sat in the 
following way at dinner 





Capt. ao 
Count Las Cases - —~ Madam Montholon 
Grand Marshall . 
Count Barna - — Sir Geo. Cockburn 
Sir Geo. Bingham - - Bonaparté 
Officer - — Countess Bertrand 
Officer - — Genl. Montholon 
Genl. Gorgaud - - any stranger 











| 
Mr. Glover (Adml. Secty.) 


Our dinner hour was about four OClock, and as soon as he 
had dined according to the french custom he got up from 
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Table and with Bertrand and Las-cases went upon deck, in the 
evening about seven we all met again in the Cabin and play’d 
a round game at Cards, sometimes Boney play’d Chess or 
Whist but he generally preferred the round game, at ten he 
made his Bow and retired for the night, one thing he never 
gave the smallest trouble to any one and every day was the 
same, he was very communicative and seem’d fond of being 
asked questions, his manners are by no means good and his 
voice very harsh and unpleasing—the day after our arrival at 
St. Helena he went ashore and upon leaving the Ship he re- 
turned me his thanks for my attention to him with rather a 
better grace than I should have given him credit for—he took 
up his abode at a gentleman’s House about a mile from the 
Town untill the one appointed for him was ready and I think 
it was three months before he got into it, he is now there where 
I hope They will keep him, indeed if the same system is kept 
up which Sir George Cockburn began with there is no doubt 
of it, he is about five miles from the Town (the only one in the 
Island) the House 1s now very good and the grounds about it 
very pretty, the 53rd Regt. are encamp’d within half a mile of 
him and there are centry’s all round however he has permission 
to ride out within certain bounds attended by the Captain of 
the Guard whenever he pleases, Dragoons are always patroling 
about and at night the picquets are drawn up close round the 
House, on our part no vessel is permitted to approach the 
anchorage unless she may be in want of water or provisions 
even then a guard is put on board every one that anchors every 
Boat upon the Island is secured at Sun set and put in charge 
of a Guard, no person can be outside the Town after nine 
OClock without the Countersign and all the Bridges and gates 
locked up at Sun set, but one, our guard Boats are constantly 
out and one Vessel constantly cruizing to Windward and another 


to Leeward, therefore as long as the present system is kept up, 
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it will be next to impossible that he can escape, and the 
strength of the place itself is very great. 

His House now is very good having been very much added 
to, as there are about Forty four rooms in it, his establishment 
is numerous as to servants, and he has two Carriages and 
twelve Horses, but he comes out little, seldom before four 
OClock in the Afternoon, he is writing his Life some of which 
I saw, but as he is obliged to trust almost entirely to memory 
(which by the by is very good) it will take up a very long while 
but he has a very able assistant in Count Lascases and his son 
—an opportunity offering of sending this in makes me con- 
clude altho’ I had little more to say than to offer you my kindest 
and sincerest regards. believe me Yours faithfully 


CHARLES B H Ross 
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A Young Philistine. 


IV. 


THE 2B 
article upon it. It painted an zxsthetic young squire at odds 
with a rustic population, that had a sort of fetish worship for 





Courier got hold of the story, and had a sparkling 


some bad frescoes in their church. The article was sufficiently 
brightly touched to furnish a paragraph or two to the London 
social papers. Ter all his exalted theories, the Squire was not 
averse from being talked of. Perhaps he had an Alcibiades’ 
weakness for occupying the thoughts of the circle in which he 
moved ; he sighed over the account of his doings with his 
tenants, and played at believing it was the penalty paid for 
being a representative of the powers of light encountering those 
of darkness, 

It was evening. The reconciling twilight was smoothing 
down the impetuosities of light and shade. Mr. Freshmead 
was wandering slowly down a path, bordered on one side by 
the outskirts of a wood ; on the other by a stretch of wide, low 
country. <A poplar cut the grey green light of the pallid sunset. 
Nature was playing a symphony in grey without a jarring note. 
Mr. Freshmead was watching its effects in a consciously recep- 
tive mood, when he became aware that a slender figure was 
approaching with rapid steps and fluttering skirts, It too was 
clad in sober tints. 

As Miss Tebbs came near he saw she held a paper pressed 
up, crushed against her breast. She did not pause in her 


rapid walk until she stood within a few steps of him, then she 
stopped abruptly ; her eyes alight, her lips trembling, She 
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wasted no time in salutation. She stretched out her hand 
with the paper in it. The Squire saw it was the B 
Courier. 

“Have you read this, about—about—my grandfather’s 
frescoes ?”’ she asked. He bowed his head in assent. 

“Did you write it?” He made an emphatic gesture of 
denial, but she did not wait for him to speak. ‘ Dead ”— 
she went on with the sharp utterance of a repressed sob—‘ and 
turned into ridicule. He, so good—so gentle—jeered at— 
taken out of his grave to be mocked at. Who has dared to 
do it?” 

She began to walk restlessly a few steps up and down. 
“Till you came he was revered and loved. His memory was 
held sacred in their hearts. His grey head was honoured. 
The people thought of his kind and busy life. He was an 
example—learned, full of genius, for he had genius—yet 
so child-like. Oh! the children and the poor people loved 


,” 





him 

“Indeed, you do me an injustice, Miss Tebbs,” the Squire 
said, when her voice stopped abruptly with a sob. He spoke 
with absent mildness. He had been looking with admiration 
at this young girl with the pale cheeks and shining eyes, She 
seemed to him like a storm-tossed flower. He had been 
absorbed in watching her, and had only vaguely taken in her 


words. 
“Tf you did not write it, you inspired it,” she said, turning 
upon him. “Yes, you inspired it, and it comes to the same 


thing. You are vain of being described thus by a vulgar, 
anonymous pen. Aésthetic young squire, or some such new- 
fangled word, seeking to inspire his people with the love of the 
beautiful,” she went on, resuming her restless walk, and 
quoting haphazard with scornful accents. “What does the 
writer know of the beautiful? His picturesseemed beautiful 
to us; but his life was more beautiful. Suppose his pictures 
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were less beautiful than we thought-—well—what of that? 
Is there nothing, no influence to be compared to that of pic- 
tures? Is there nothing in the memory of a good life which 
those pictures keep up? Is there no degradation in ridiculing 
a man like him after his death? Have you seen his grave ?”’ 

Her outburst, and that glance of challenge, roused his atten- 
tion. Her grief touched him. Her words stirred a vague 
consciousness of their truth. They roused his pity, and moved 
his respect. He was still swayed, it may be, but it was now 
unconsciously, by her youth and beauty; he paid her the 
tribute of a gush of honest feeling, for her grief and her 
loyalty. 

“T assure you, Miss Tebbs,” he said, “ until I read the article 
I was as unaware as you could be that such an account of 
proceedings, which ought to have been kept private, was going 
tobe written. If I was not sufficiently roused on first reading 
it,” he went on with a qualm of conscience, “I can only say 
now that I deeply regret it, seeing the pain it has caused 
you.” 

The sincerity of his accent and of his look seemed to take 
her aback. Perhaps she had expected an unseemly triumph. 
Her lips quivered, the tears that had been dried up by the 
fire of her emotion began to flow unchecked. “Pain! if he 
had been alive it would have been cruel enough! but dead— 
for him to be jeered at in the papers! His work made a 
laughing-stock—caricatured to people who have never seen it. 
Ah! it is dastardly. If I were a man I would find out the 
writer of this.” She paused, caught her breath, and her hand 
trembled. 

“Indeed, Miss Tebbs, you attach too much importance to 
this—this flippant article. It is not worth thinking about. 
We live in an age of glass windows—everything is written 
about. Printed matter now is as thoughtless as our most 
impulsive words ; this will be forgotten to-morrow.” 
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“It will not be forgotten here. They may begin to doubt 
him,” she answered low. 

There came a short pause. The Squire made a few steps 
towards her. 

“T can see but one ending to this,” he said, with daring 
promptitude: “that we should be friends.” 

“Friends!” she repeated, with surprised indignation. 

“Yes; friends,” he reiterated. “ You and I stand towards 
each other in a peculiar position to the people about. We 
alone are independent proprietors.” 

“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“We must be friends working together, or enemies working 
against each other.” 

He paused, and looked at her. She did not answer, but 
attitude and expression said, “ We are enemies!” 

The mute antagonism of her glance roused every instinct in 
him to reconcile and win her. 

“It is your grandfather’s frescoes,’ he began, speaking 
tentatively, “that is the point at issue between us. To you 
they are the sign set up in yonder village church—the 
memorial of a loveable life. I admit the force of the moral 
lesson. Yet you must admit, too, that, not knowing your 
grandfather, I can only judge the works apart from the artist.” 
She made an impetuous movement. “Let me goon. If we 
are friends, we can influence each other. Each can alter the 
other’s point of view.” 

“How can we be friends,’ she interrupted, with a flash, 
“when every time I look at you—every time I listen to you— 
I think of the dishonour you have brought upon him ?” 

He took no notice of her interruption. 

“If we are known to be friends, all this vulgar gossip con- 
cerning an unfortunate difference of opinion between us will be 
stopped. Then you may teach me to see those frescoes in 
something of the light you see them in; or, perhaps, I may 
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persuade you that a man’s works and a man’s life should be 
separately judged. One thing I do promise you,” he went on 
quickly, to stop the disclaimer that seemed trembling on her 
lips, “that, as a friend, I could not think of effacing the frescoes 
without getting your full consent.” 

“Without getting my full consent!” she repeated. She was 
bewildered by the greatness of this concession. 

“Nor, as a friend,” he went on, deliberately pursuing his 
advantage, “could I speak slightingly of them, or allow them 
to be thus spoken of in my presence.” 

“You would not?” she said, with a return of her old energy. 

“T could not!” he answered emphatically. 

She looked at him with hesitating suspicion. 

“Can we not be—TI shall not yet say friends,” he resumed in 
a plausible accent, “but will you not give me the opportunity 
of being a friend, perhaps, in the future? Will you not?” he 
repeated, as she did not answer. 

“You will not let his frescoes be touched without my con- 
sent ; you will not let them be spoken of disrespectfully ?” she 
said, holding his eyes with her glance of scrutinising interro- 
gation. 

“Never, as a friend, could I allow either to happen.” 

As he spoke, he put out his hand. She hesitated. Then 
she let her hand rest in his, passively. 

“It is a promise between us,” said the Squire. 

Miss Tebbs did not answer. She did not ratify or refuse 
the treaty. 

The Squire stood watching her as she walked down the 
path towards the village. Then he turned and made his way 
home. He felt as a man might feel who has drifted out of his 
reckonings. That evening, as he looked at some of the 
pictures that had just arrived, he thought something was 
missing in them. There was a coldness—a distance. Between 
him and those painted representations living faces seemed to 
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rise—mournful, agitated: and appealing to him with another 


keenness, 


V. 


THE Squire was in the grain refined and artistic. The 
sensuous and unreasoning delights of ear and sight were needful 
to him, as the demands of a second nature. He had imbibed 
their influences through his education and his surroundings, as 
the woodpecker takes the hue of his plumage from the bark of 
the tree, and the moor bird from the heather. Before the 
evening was over, his mind had returned to its old groove, and 
Mr. Freshmead had formed a plan. He would educate Miss 
Tebbs’ taste. He was amazingly taken by the idea of leading 
this ardent and pretty Philistine from the rough roads into the 
cultured bowers of the chosen land. He thought but vaguely 
now of the clods who needed so desperately his leadership ; his 
mind was entirely filled with the vision of reclaiming this young 
woman. He dwelt upon the difficulties of the task with 
pleasure. His heart warmed as he beheld in anticipation the 
effect of the first divine revelation upon this rebelliously loyal 
nature, and he appreciated the struggle there would be with 
the trammels of the old affection. 

The following afternoon the young man set about putting his 
plan into execution, and called at The Elders. He was shown 


into the drawing-room, with its cumbrous furniture in stiff array, 
the ornaments under glass. The walls were hung with pictures 
he recognized at a glance to be the handiwork of the late 
Mr. Samuel Tebbs. Mrs. Gibson received the young man. She 
was a faded, middle-aged lady, who had been pretty once upon 
atime; but from whom the tameness of life had taken every 
bit of spirit. Mr. Freshmead listened with well-bred attention 
to the platitudes she brought forward for his entertainment, 
when the door opened, and Miss Tebbs entered. She had been 


out in the fields, and her sun-bonnet was still on her head ; but 
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she whisked it off as she came in. There was a reserve of 
suspicion in her glance, as she advanced towards the visitor. 
Still she held out a soft brown hand for his grasp, in sign of 
amity. The opening of the conversation was difficult. The 
Squire held his eyes steadily averted from the pictures, lest 
their expression should betray him. He questioned Miss Tebbs 
on some details of a lady farmer's life ; he spoke of some pretty 
points in the country about with a touch of owner’s pride. 
He was glad, and accepted the invitation of his hostess, when 
she offered to take him over the small freehcld. As they were 
leaving the room, she pointed to a full-length portrait over the 
mantelpicce. 

“That is my father. My grandfather painted it; it is a 
splendid portrait.” | 

The Squire cast a rapid glance upward, which took in a pair 
of highly varnished boots, curled whiskers that would have been 
a hairdresser’s delight ; distressed eyes, that suggested to the 
Squire those of a scared porpoise; the ripple of a chin resting 
on an expanse of buff waistcoat. Behind this gentleman hung 
a half-drawn curtain, red as sealing-wax, displaying part of a 
pillar, behind which zig-zagged a flash of lightning. The Squire 
felt Miss Tebbs’ scrutinizing eyes upon him. 

“TI can remember my father ; and it is exactly like him,” 
she said. 

“Indeed ; just so,’ murmured the Squire, hastily turning to 
open the door for his hostess to pass out. He felt happier out 
in the open air. His companion walked beside him with an 
active step ; there was restrained energy in all her movements. 
He looked with pleasure at the pretty olive-hued profile, with 
its delicate characteristic outline of nose, mouth, and chin; he 


noticed a little pursed compression of the nether lip. He liked 
to meet the gaze of her frank eyes, all the more attractive 
because of the reserve of suspicion within them. 

Miss Tebbs proved herself a mindful hostess. She showed 
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the Squire her bees, her kitchen-garden, and her hen-house ; 
she took him into her dairy, and gave him practical! illustrations 
in the art of handling a churn; she brought him out into the 
fields, where the haymakers were at work, and introduced him 
to her favourite heifer and to a thin-legged colt, who, not having 
been long in this world, found it full of surprises. Altogether, 
she seemed inclined to make up, as the children say. 

After a while Mr. Freshmead proposed that they should rest. 
Miss Tebbs sat down on a haystack, and the young man 
stretched himself at her feet. A volume of Wordsworth’s 
poetry bulged out of his pocket. He had decided to introduce 
the young girl to this simple and meditative sage, who often 
speaks as though he were the unconscious mouthpiece of Nature 
herself. Lying full length on the shorn grass, he thought that 
here, surrounded by the skipping lambs, the butterflies, and all 
the eternal freshness of spring, was the fitting opportunity. 
They were sitting on a height; below stretched the village, 
with the church set in its midst. 

“T think,” said Mr. Freshmead, after he had !ed up the talk 
to the proper crisis, taking the volume from his pocket, “that 
although our views on art are not the same,” and he glanced 
towards the church, “I have something here that we may both 
enjoy.” 

There came over the bright face a return of the distrust that 
had cleared from it, Miss Tebbs seemed to suspect a subter- 
fuge ; she grew on the alert against what might prove to be the 
first approaches towards unknown quagmires; she listened to 
his quotations in curt silence. After he had repeated “ The 
Pet Lamb,” she rose, and said with some asperity that she 
saw nothing worth repeating in that. Who cared what little 
girls said to their sheep ? She did not call that poetry. But 
what Miss Tebbs called poetry she would not stop to tell. 

The ill-success of this attempt did not apparently discourage 
the Squire, for he again made his way to The Elders shortly 
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after, and repeated his visits. Miss Tebbs received him at first 
with that guarded expression ; but, after a while, the distrustful 
attitude wore off. He came to know a good deal about the 
young lady. To achieve this, he had to lay aside his some- 
what didactic tone; he was undone if he ventured to school 
her. Miss Tebbs had not read extensively, and what she had 
read was not the sort of literature Mr, Freshmead would have 
chosen for her; it was narrow and Protestant. She knew 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” almost by heart. She had a 
portfolio full of illustrations of the allegory, done by her grand- 
father, where Apollyon appeared with the biceps of a prize- 
fighter and big agonized eyes ; and Christian was represented 
always walking, weak-kneed, and blandly smiling. The port- 
folio contained also illustrations of Biblical scenes, all of which 
Miss Tebbs proudly exhibited to the Squire, who had the self- 
control to examine them without a smile. 

After a time, he invited Miss Tebbs to come and see the 
museum he was forming. He found some difficulty in getting 
the young lady toaccept his invitation. She refused absolutely 
at first ; but as they grew to be friends, and not a hint of the 
mentor could be detected in his accent, she wavered, and at 
last one day came to luncheon with Mrs. Gibson. 

Over the pictures she showed lamentable taste ; it almost 
threw the Squire into despair that she frankly admired some 
amateur drawings more than anything she saw. The Botticelli 
and the tryptic by Memling, that were the gems of the collec- 
tion, she considered ugly, like old Japanned tea-trays ; but the 
portrait of a collie dog by Landseer fascinated her. 

“Does he not look faithful?” she cried; “the sort of dog 
that would lie over his master’s grave,” 

The number of original pictures in the collection was not 
large, but the Squire had got together some good copies, and a 
number of fine autotypes. Miss Tebbs repeated her visits, and 
was interested in examining these. After a while, Mr. Fresh 
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mead discovered in her the germ of a quick perception of what 
was true to Nature. Her vivid observations often made him 
smile ; she had her unhesitating preferences, upon which she 
seldom went back. He was struck with the quickness with 
which she seized the idea of some pictures. Her taste was still 
often questionable ; beauty did not so much appeal to her as 
originality and character. 

Some weeks after her first visit to him, Mr. Freshmead showed 
her the library. Two clever, rising young artists had been 
employed by him during the spring and summer in decorating 
it and the chapel, The Squire had planned that this should 
be a revelation to the young lady of the art of mural decoration. 
A quaint design covered the interstices between the book-cases. 
Here spread a fruitful vine ; through the leaves and clusters 
rose prickly thorns; there children like imps gambolied and 
wrestled with fair ones; among fresh clusters of flowers, a 
skull grinned ; bats hovered among birds and butterflies. He 
explained to Miss Tebbs that it was an illustration of good and 
evil, life and death, reigning side by side in this world. Soon 
after, the Squire introduced Miss Tebbs tothe chapel. She did 
not respond quickly, as had been her wont of late, to this 
invitation. There was a slight change in her manner; she 
was more silent; there was a hesitation in her look new 
to her. 

The artists had continued in the chapel the parabolical design 
begun in the library, but here the good prevailed: the thorns 
almost disappeared, the children of evil fell back before the 
golden-winged cherubs ; a grotesque touch of ugliness was still 
introduced—among lilies an imp-like visage grinned, among 
musical instruments perched an owl. A picture hung on either 
side of the altar—one represented Jacob’s dream; the young 
patriarch’s figure was lost in the shadow ; beautiful, sad-looking 
angels descended the beamy rungs of the ladder ; on the other 
side was a copy of the Madonna del Sisto. 
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Miss Tebbs listened in silence to the Squire’s comments on 
the pictures, She never assented nor dissented ; she seemed 
abstracted as they walked home. When Mr. Freshmead asked 
her when she would come again, she replied, with an odd little 
laugh, “ Not just yet—she had had enough of works of art fora 
long time,” and she persisted in her refusal. 

The Squire had got into the habit of almost daily dropping 
in at The Elders ; he could not persuade her to go back to the 
Hall. At the first approach to the word picture, her manner 
changed. It assumed a flippancy hitherto foreign to it ; angry 
little lines played about her lips. “She did not care for 
pictures—not for those pictures,” she said, with a metallic ring 
in her voice. “She liked only the pictures she could under- 
stand ; she gave up understanding these, they were like puzzles 
she was always trying to solve and could find no answer to. 
Who had ever seen bats flying side by side with butterflies as 
they did in those paintings on the library wall? Then for 
angels—no one had ever seen them; therefore, every painter 
was at liberty to paint them as he liked. For her part she 
preferred angels that did not look miserable. It did no good 
to see angels represented coming out of Heaven, who looked as 
if they did not like the place, and rather enjoyed the coming 
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out. 
With her change of manner, her appearance had also altered. 


She looked ill; she was pale and thinner; her eyes seemed 
larger, surrounded by dark circles. She had lost some of her 
winsome prettiness; but there was an interest added to the 
charming face by the shifting and complicated expression upon 
it. The Squire noticed some little puzzling changes: for 
instance, the red morocco portfolio that contained Mr. Tebbs’ 
illustrations of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” was gone from the 
conspicuous place it used to occupy in the drawing-room ; the 
Bible containing the marginal pen-and-ink sketches was also 
removed from the table. Miss Tebbs did not speak any more 
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of her grandfather’s genius, nor draw the Squire’s attention to 
the pictures on the walls ; but when they were alone, she would 
seem to be on the watch. She would seize every chance to 
speak of him—of his guilelessness, his fondness, his goodness, 
All the joy of her early years came from him. Those enchanted 
hours of dabbling in his paint box, of watching the progress of 
a picture painted expressly for her. She had still the illustrated 
life, adventures, and sorrows of her wax doll, whose face had 
melted before the fire. Perhaps they were not great works of 
art, but they were precious to her. When Miss Tebbs spoke 
like this, her voice trembled and her face was gentle. The 
Squire did not pay much attention to the matter of her speech, 
but he watched the play of her countenance, and the sound of 
her voice moved him. He was puzzled at the change that had 
come over her ; the occasional cynicism of her manner annoyed 
him. She separated herself from his interests, and the zest 
was gone from them. He seemed to have lost all object in 
arranging the pictures for the museum, and he was vexed with 
himself for missing her. 

In an ungenial mood he kept away from The Elders for 
some days. One afternoon when he called upon Farmer Smith 
the old man, of his own accord, began speaking of Miss Tebbs. 
He did not like her looks. Then glancing round to make 
sure no one was by, he lowered his voice: “Sometimes he 
thought the poor thing was going daft ; she was always at the 
churchyard.” 

The Squire made no reply, but mused as he went home. 

The next morning the picture arrived that was to hang over 
the altar. It was a copy of “The Entombment” in the National 
Gallery, by Francia. It was a good copy. If to the young 
man’s critical eye it lacked some of the spirituality of the 
original, the missing element brought out more palpably the 
erief of the mourners. 

The Squire slowly made his way to The Elders. It was a 
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mild autumn day, subdued and richly-tinted ; over the sky 
spread a filmy whiteness, through which the light sent opal 
hues; the sky was like a sparkling goblet filled to the rim 
with Heaven’s milk. Miss Tebbs was superintending the 
moving of some bee-hives. She was standing bareheaded. 
As Mr. Freshmead approached he noticed more distinctly the 
change in her appearance; the relaxation of the muscles of 
the delicate, firmly-modelled face, the hesitating look that had 
replaced the unwavering directness of her glance. He felt 
somewhat aggrieved that when it caught his, there survived 
enough of Miss Mary’s former self to waken the old suspicious 
reserve in her eyes. He drew her a few paces aside from the 
servants. 

“T have come to ask you, even to pray you, to come back 
wfth me. There is a picture arrived for the chapel.” 

The lips at once twisted themselves into the little cynical 
curves he had begun to dread. They seemed, like the rest of 
the face, to grow a shade paler. 

“Why do you always invite me to see pictures? Do you 
remember one day you called me a Philistine? You explained 
to me what a Philistine meant. I accept your nickname; I 
am a Philistine. I like to be one.” | 

“Do you remember,” he asked, not noticing her speech, 
“the evening we met in the pathway close to the common we 
promised to be friends ?” 

“Yes ;” she remembered. 

“ That is,’ he went on, with gentle persistence, “we agreed 
to help each other, and take an interest in each other’s 


pursuits.” 
“Well, yes,” she replied almost under her breath. 


“Suppose,” he resumed, “I were to say, I miss my friend ; 
I no longer care to collect and arrange those pictures and 
beautiful things, because she does not come any more to see 
them.” 
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Miss Tebbs drew her breath quickly; then suddenly she 
looked up, and the lines were all smoothed out of her face. 
She smiled. “ Have I been so unkind? Do you wish me then 
so much to see the chapel? But, you know, you too made me 
a promise. You must keep yours also.” 

“TI keep to it entirely,” he replied. ‘“ What have I done that 
you should think me unfaithful or forgetful of it ?” 

She cast upon him one of those peering looks ; and still she 
paused. 

“Will you not come ?” he repeated. 

Still she hesitated ; then making a little restless gesture with 
her hands, “I will come,” she whispered. 

A few minutes after, they were on their way to the Hall. 
As they walked on, Miss Tebbs kept the talk to herself. Her 
topics were somewhat rambling and disconnected. Her manner 
was abrupt, as if she were a little shy. She talked of the 
day; she told anecdotes of the farm people. Her mono- 
logue was entirely on the surface, and hurried on, as if to 
allow her companion no opportunity of taking the lead in the 
conversation. 

When they reached the Hall, the Squire took her straight to 
the chapel, and brought before her the copy of the Francia. 
She looked at it with a cursory glance. “It seems very 
fine ; but, you know, I do not care much about pictures,’ she 


said. 
“You are not going,” he exclaimed, laying a restraining hand 
upon her. “ You have not seen it. Look at the head of the 


Saviour. Was there ever such Divinity and charm as on that 
dead face. Look at the spirituality and tenderness of it. And 
the mother’s face, the pathos of human grief upon it, how it 
contrasts with the simple wonder and worship of the angels. 
Look at this one gazing out of the canvas, holding the lock of 
red gold hair. Was ever the expression of pity more keenly 
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“Yes, I am sure it is a fine picture,” Miss Tebbs said, still in 
that superficial voice ; “but I admit that to me it does not say 
all this. You see, those pictures can never be to me what they 
are to you.” 

A look of disappointment spread over the Squire’s features. 
He paused, as if debating with himself how to meet this new 
mood. At this moment a servant called him away. With an 
excuse, and promising to be back directly, he left the chapel. 
When he returned, Miss Tebbs was standing before the Francia. 
He approached, and saw that the tears were streaming down 
her cheeks. He was beginning to talk of the picture again, when 
she turned upon him, 

“Why do you bring me to see those pictures?” she said, 
flicking away the tears with her hand. “Ido not want to see 
them ; they are nothing to me. Do you think they will make 
me think less of my grandfather’s pictures? Do you think that 
I shall say you may whitewash them ? I will never say that— 
never ; I would rather die than say it. They will always be 
beautiful to me; they will always be to me the loveliest, the 
dearest pictures that ever a man painted.” 

Her look and manner, more than her words, checked his 
speech. Before he could answer, she had left. He did not 
make any effort to follow her; he remained where he was, 
standing in the silent chapel. 

In the evening he went to The Elders. Mrs. Gibson was 
in, but Miss Tebbs was out. The Squire found the old lady in 
a state of feeble perplexity concerning her niece. She had been 
unlike herself a long time; that evening she had come home 
excited and odd,; she had repeated over and over again that 
they must go away, she could not live here any longer. 

“Leave Old Grove!” the Squire exclaimed. 

He remained a short time listening to the old lady’s rambling 
conjectures, then he rose and took his leave. He thought he 
knew where he would find Miss Tebbs. He followed the road 
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that led to the churchyard. The yellow moon, at its full, cast 
a spiritual brightness over the landscape; mists hung over the 
valleys, through which the thinning trees rose like ghosts. As 
he neared his destination, he seemed to see the slender figure 
flitting on before him, as he had often seen it crossing that path. 
He opened the little wooden gate, and passed in among the 
tombs. He remembered the night he had first stood among 
them. The chill impression of death’s abandonment he had 
received among these decaying head-stones ; the invading grass, 
the new graves with the conventional inscriptions and original 
rhymes ; the pathos and mysteries of death and the life to come, 
labelled and dismissed by minds absorbed in this world’s inte- 
rests. As he neared the grave he was in search of, he Leard 
the murmur of a voice speaking in swift low tones, such as a 
mother might use in comforting her child. 

He paused. Miss Tebbs was kneeling, her arms wound 
about the stone, her face resting against it; and as she cuddled 
the grave-stone, she spoke to it in broken accents: “ You never 
had a lesson—darling—you worked it all out yourself; you 
gave up everything for it; you did not care, like others, to be 
rich ; your thoughts were beautiful—no one had ever more 
lovely thoughts—no one strove like you to express them, 
but you could not, like those men who were taught and 
who saw fine pictures every day—if you had—if you only 
had " 

Mr. Freshmead made a step forward. She started at the 
sound. Recognising him, she rose quickly. “I was arranging 
the flowers—they need looking after—the frost will soon be 
on us and will kill them.’’ But even as she spoke, the power 
to play a part forsook her; she paused, put out her hand, and 
steadied herself against the head-stone. 

“T know it now,” she said, speaking slowly ; “I have known 
it some time. I have fought up against it, but I cannot do it 
any more. Sleeping and waking, since I began to know it, it 
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has been like the pain of a knife here.” She struck her bosom 
with her clenched hand. “Perhaps, now, he knows it too, 
being dead.” She stopped and began pulling nervously at the 
flowers growing on the grave. Then she resumed with difficulty: 
“T know the frescoes are not beautiful like the pictures you 
have been showing me. If you think they may do harm, if 
you think so, let them be effaced. He will know why now; 
but,” she went on with a flash of her old vehemence, and a 
gesture of her hand, “I must go away ; I could not remain, I 
could not go to church, I could not, and see that wall, and all 
his pictures gone from it.” 

The young man came to her side. “They shall remain 


where they are. I could just as soon touch those frescoes as I 


could harm a hair of your head.” 
“What do you mean? You know you said they did harm?” 


she asked breathlessly. 

“Never mind what I said then. Believe only that I shall 
guard them tenderly and with affection, as you would yourself. 
I enter into all your feelings—I have the same interest in those 
frescoes as you have. They are to me what they are to you 
—the memorial of the painter who lies below.” 

“You mean it >—You mean it?” she said. 

“T mean it, with all my heart,” he replied ; “we shall guard 
them together.” 

As she looked keenly at him, the tension about her lips 
relaxed. Suddenly she went down on her knees, and fell 
forward with a burst of tears, and lay prostrate with her face 
down upon the grave. 

“Do you hear him, grandfather? Do you hear him ?” she 
said, as if speaking through the clay. “He says they will 
be left where they are—that your dear pictures will not be 
touched—that he will guard them!” 

The Squire remained standing by her side, quietly waiting 
for the paroxysm of tears and sobs to still itself. Then he 
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gently helped her to rise. They made their way through the 
tombs, and went out together reconciled and friends. 

Some months after, the grave was visited again by the two. 
It was a winter afternoon. <A great silence and peace lay all 
around. They scarcely spoke; but, as they stood, it seemed 
to them that there came the blessing of the dead upon their 


betrothal. 


ALICE CORKRAN. 
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An Ascent of Orizaba. 


HE termination of an engagement with the Real de Montc 
Mining Co. at the close of Oct. ’62, afforded an oppor- 
tunity of indulging a long-cherished wish to climb the giddy 
heights of Orizaba—an extinct volcano forming one of the 
culminating points of the great Mexican table-land of 
Anahnac. With the exception of its neighbour Popocatepetl, it 
is unsurpassed in height on the North American Continent, but 
its pyramidal cone, rather than its altitude, is that which arrests 
the attention of the travelier. 

The feat we ambitioned had been thrice more or less success- 
fully accomplished by Europeans, but the scantiness of infor- 
mation obtainable in the city of Mexico concerning these 
former ascents was scarcely encouraging, whilst the few facts 
gathered from the Indians in the vicinity of the town of Orizaba 
were disparaging to a degree. | 

We were beginning to despair of procuring native guides, 
and were endeavouring to fortify our shaken nerves with the 
reflection that these aborigines did not “split hairs” at truth, 
when we succeeded in securing the services of two native ice- 
carriers who frequently made the journey to the region of 


perpetual snow. 

At 4 AM. on the following day a party of four Europeans 
and two natives, fully equipped with Alpine stocks, a fowling- 
piece, and a manchette or short sword used by the Indians as a 
sickle—and provided with two days’ provisions—we quitted the 
little, town of Orizaba and plunged into the recesses of the 
forests of oak and pine, through which from the ¢ierra caliente 
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to the furthest limit of the “crra templada, at a height of 
11,000 feet, our route lay. 

The sun had been some time above the horizon and was 
already becoming uncomfortably obtrusive. Nature had 
awakened, and the stillness of the night, broken only by the 
occasional roar of the jaguar or other night-prowling denizen 
of the forest, like a hushed voice, was trying to re-assert its full 
compass of song. 

With but few halts to enable the Indians to clear a passage 
through the thickly woven grasses which barred our way, and 
which often the dexterously wielded manchette failed to penetrate, 
we threaded our way through labyrinths of zelanos and other 
vegetable cables, here hanging in graceful festoons, there high 
up suspended between two gigantic oaks, interwoven with 
other arborous plants, forming the most delightful of aerial 
hammocks, 

The flittings of scores of humming-birds, the delicious 
perfume of the flowers, coffee and other redolent trees and 
shrubs began to suggest an ideal of Paradise, when one’s 
Utcpian musings were shocked by the sight of a parasite 
known as /eéo matador or the tree-killer from its poisonous 
embrace, entangling a graceful palm within its deadly 
folds. Nowhere is the struggle for the “survival of the 
fittest’? so potent as in the vegetable kingdom of the 
tropics. The increased facility with which we were covering 
the ground, at IO A.M. indicated as plainly as the less 
luxuriant vegetation, the fact that we were emerging from the 
torrid into the temperate zone. 

Through rich prarie lands, here and there well wooded, we 
continued our upward march, energized into fresh life by the 
soft but withal bracing breezes of this terra templada. This 
is par excellence the finest hunting ground in the world. Here 
one of our party shot a fine specimen of the Zopilote—the 
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Mexican scavenger-bird, and was mulcted in a fine of five 
dollars on our return. 

More and more stunted the trees became as we trudged a 
way that now had grown weary. Just twelve hours from the 
start had elapsed as we crossed the line of demarcation between 
the temperate and artic zones, at an altitude of 11,000 feet. 
We had outstripped every vestige of vegetation. The great 
fall in the temperature of this terra frica soon began to be 
unpleasantly apparent to us who had become acclimatized to 
the terra caliente far below, and our teeth chattered as we con- 
templated the prospect before us. Far beyond and above us, 
the peak of Orizaba stood out gaunt and grim against the 
horizon, completely enshrouded in a vast winding-sneet of 
snow. 

The day was now too far advanced, had our powers of en- 
durance been equal to the occasion, to prolong our journey 
much further ; and angrily disappointed were we to find that 
the cave known to the guides, which was to shelter us for the 
night, was yet another 2,000 feet in advance. 

We had taken the precaution to provide ourselves with 
double spectacles of a bluish tint, as a protection against the 
glare of the sun-lit snow-fields, a precaution the neglect of 
which often exacts a penalty of partial blindness, as the many 
poor Indian ice-bearers one meets too truly testify. We 
were rewarded for all the toilsome day’s work, just as we 
reached our “cleft in the rock,” by the most glorious sunset 
ever witnessed. A sight not easily erased from one’s mental 
eyes was the magnificent mantle of alternating shades of redish- 
yellow, bluish-red, yellow and red, thrown over the snow-clad 
landscape. 

The cave reached at last! No Maison de Dieu was ever 
more keenly appreciated than this temporary hostel. Scarcely 
high enough at the mouth to admit an ordinary-sized man, it 
extended in width inwards about forty feet. The light of the 
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fire which was quickly kindled enabled us to distinguish the 
granite from the porphyry, and to one learned in geology 
these strata, so curiously wedged into each other, would have 
furnished material for study, and helped to relieve the ennui of 
forty-eight hours’ enforced confinement. We had barely en- 
sconced ourselves when snow fell thickly, and it continued 
uninterruptedly for the next two days and nights. Notwith- 
standing the loquacity of my many-taled companions, and a 
plentiful supply of rum and provisions, the time hung wearily 
on our hands. 

On the morning of the third day of our detention, the storm 
having abated, we sallied forth. Beneath, a thick mist obscured 
everything. Ominous looking clouds still hovered about the 
peak above. At this juncture, our Indian guides, with awe- 
smitten countenances remarked, “ That Montezuma was angry 
because the white man still ruled the country,” and entreated per- 
mission to return. Two of our party, influenced by the fore- 
bodings of the natives, and attributing their own timidity to 
rheumatism, returned to the cavern to await the result of the 
final attempt to reach the crater, resolved upon by the writer 
and another Briton. Profuse promises of reward induced one 


of the guides to face the anger of Montezuma, and share the 
perils of the last stage of our climb. He had only been a 


few hundred feet higher than the cave, but there was the pos- 
sibility of his being able to detect the most easily accessible 
routes. 

The sun had already converted the snow-fields, through 
which for an hour we shambled and shuffled, into a veritable 
slough. The ground was thickly strewn with scoria, pumice, 
and obsidian—an article in much request by the Indians for 
the manufacture of their weapons in the pre-iron period—all 
within our ken an unrivalled dreary desolation. 

The ever-threatening aspect of the clouds about the peak 
seemed to be gathering their forces to a head as we entered the 
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region of perpetual snow; whilst the cone itself rose like the 
peak of Teneriffe out of the ocean of grey mist which extended 
for miles beneath. 

The storm, so long menacing, burst upon us at length. 
Piteously the wind, which had increased to a perfect hurricane, 
howled in the ravines, driving the snow madly before it. 
Eleven A.M, discovered us in an unenviable position. The 
foot of the colossal pyramid was gained, the final effort to reach 
the crater had to be made by climbing up at angle of 45°. Our 
suide, who had shown hardihood foreign to his race, had 
reached the limit of his endurance, and would go no further. 
Proffered bribes proved unavailing now ; he persisted in his 
determination to return. His resolution possibly was confirmed 
by the mad careering of his dog, which, affected by the intense 
cold or the snow-glare, had evidently taken leave of his 
senses. 

The snow here had become congealed, so that our footholds 
on the steep ascent were extremely precarious. By a succession 
of jerks and springs, and the vigorous use of our trusty Alpen 
stocks, we continued to make good progress, when the wind 
increased to a hurricane, and we were suddenly enveloped in 
impenetrable darkness. We lay flat down; the clouds, like 
sable demons came rushing against us, as if to contest our path 
and hurl us into the yawning abysses below. Only by a kind 
of miracle, we felt, could we ever weather the storm. The 
thermometer had fallen several degrees below zero, and yet we 
were unaffected by it—such had been the strenuous nature of 
the energies put forth. We must have remained in this position 
some twenty minutes when the clouds broke and there was a 
comparative calm. This was the last time our watches were 
consulted—it was two o'clock. On taking bearings of our 
position, we discovered we had reached the crater, the peak 
being still some 300 feet above us. As far as we could judge 
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we estimated its circumference at 34 miles. <A thick mist pre- 
vented us penetrating deeply down into its depths. It con- 
tained some thousands of tons of pure sulphur, which, had 
means of transport been available, must have proved a veritable 
God-send to the Mexicans in their approaching struggle with 
French invaders, the great scarcity of powder, as is well known, 
having been an important factor in their defeat. 

The last two hours had taxed our strength to the utmost. 
Though men in the prime of life accustomed to mountain 
ranging, we were almost exhausted. Blood issued from nose 
and eyes, our lungs were working at high pressure, whilst our 
voices, in the rarefied stratum of air in which we stood, sounded 
peculiarly wheezy and croaky. 

Despairing of the weather clearing up, and fearing that our 
almost superhuman efforts were to be unrewarded with even 
one glimpse of the glorious view anticipated, we scraped niches 
for our weary feet, to provide against the danger of losing our 
footholds. 

As for some minutes we stood irresolute, wondering whether 
the time would permit of our making a final effort to reach the 
highest point, it grew lighter, and there, far away to the west, 
clearly defined, lay Popocatapetl, seemingly quite near, though 
sixty miles intervened, and beyond Tzdarchanath (the sleeping 
virgin) 14,376 feet high; and below us the Sierra Negra, resem- 
bling, from our great altitude, a village from the top of Snowdon. 
Through an oval opening in the crater’s ridge to the east was 
the beautifully undulating country of the tzerra caliente and tierra 
templada. On the far-distant sea coast the town of Vera Cruz 
was distinctly visible; whilst separated from it by a silver 
streak of surf—like an outpost, was the little fort of St. Ulva, 
presently to figure so conspicuously in the French War. 

After hurriedly feasting our eyes on the unspeakable glories 
around, we essayed to gain the peak—yjust within our grasp, 
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and were taxing every nerve to its utmost tension, halting 
perforce to regain our breath every few seconds, when we were 
again overtaken by the storm, which had reserved, apparently, 
for our especial benefit its greatest exhibition of wrath. It 
became totally dark—“a darkness that might be felt ”—the 
wind howled and shrieked diabolically. It was more than we, 
with our matured experience, could endure. 

“ Let us return instantly, or we are lost!” shouted my com- 
panion, above the din of the elements. But for 500 feet down 
stretched a slippery declivity of frozen snow ; and that was an 
alternative, if anything, worse to contemplate. 

My companion stood riveted to the ground, afraid to budge. 
I myself had sat down, and was about to demonstrate to 
my companion the facility with which the descent might be 
made, when, horror! my heels slipped, and at a speed which 
unnerves one as the incident is recalled, I was shot down that 
fearful slope. 

When at last the course—happily not /eadlong, for the 
position of the body had remained unaltered—was arrested ; a 
few feet only intervened between the terminus and an awful 
precipice. The escape from “the jaws of death” was sufficient 
palliative for the discovery that all our zapedimenta—would that 
they had proved such in a literal rather than a classical sense 
—had gone. Watch, celsius, thermometer, knife, &c., had dis- 
appeared. So, too, had those untrustworthy boot-heels, as 
well as the portion of pantaloons that had borne the brunt of 
the descent. 

Joined some time after by my more fortunate companion, our 
journey was continued for some hours, till we reached the ren- 
dezvous, whence our friends were starting for St. Andrews, the 


nearest town. In wretched plight we joined them, and bore 


the two-and-half hours’ stumbled and bungled journey com- 
placently, at the thought of the rest in store at the goal, the 
Hotel de Esperanza. Eggs, tortillas, and pulque—a sour drink 
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made from the agave plant—were never so appetizing as when 


provided by our host, on our safe arrival, for the evening meal. 


After a sojourn of two days, escorted by two armed servants, 
we ran the gauntlet of the banditti who infested the road to St. 
Antonio and Orizaba, reaching our destination safely and with- 
out further incident, feeling that the anticipation of pleasure is 
ofttimes more enjoyable than its realization. 


HUMPHREY ST. JOHN. 
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“That Honourable Stop.’ 


T is a strange fact, and needs some coming man to account 
for it, that in proportion to our advance in civilization and 
educational science, there appears to be a corresponding decline 
in a thing so elementary as our “stops.” The number of people 
who fail to spell even recondite words, and those of foreign 
importation, is probably lessening in England, month by month. 
In like degree, apparently, dwindles the number of those who 
have any just appreciation of commas, colons, and the rest of 
that humble but serviceable family. Not to know how to spell, 
affixes a righteous stigma on authors, letter-writers, and all who 
wield the quill. But they seem to pass unscathed through the 
ordeal of public and social opinion, if their only offence against 
Priscian is that of the clown who enters as Prologue to the 
“tedious brief scene of young Pyramus.” We take Theseus and 
Lysander to have been just critics on that occasion, and could 
wish to find them at the elbow of many a cultured penman and 
penwoman in our day, “This fellow,’ says the Athenian king, 
“doth not stand upon points.” “ He hath rid his prologue like 
a rough colt,” rejoins the courtier ; “he knows not the stop.” 
And Hippolyta, not to be left out of the critic-circle, sums it 
up with: “He hath played on his prologue like a child on a 
recorder ; a sound, but not in government.” The queen of 
Amazons is equal to the rest in this witty trio of similes ; yet 
we should have been curious to see Hippolyta sit down to write 
a letter, and then number up the omissions and transportations 
discernible in her stops. We do not speak of “the period, or 
full stop ;” because not one lady’s letter in ten contains it ; nor 
of the notes of exclamation, because a valuable prize might be 
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safely offered for the lady’s letter which lacks a fair contin- 
cent of these methods of “shotting a discourse.” 

Yet stops, all the while, are to the written or printed page 
what pauses are to the orator, and rests to the musical composer. 
With this difference, too, in favour of the stops, that they not 
only accentuate and emphasize the meaning, but modify, change, 
and may even constitute it. We have not space to show this 
by examples, which lie ready to hand in the next page of any 
author. A speech or a piece of music would be, by comparison, 
ineffectual and tedious, with its pauses extracted. But take 
away stops from a page, and you render it not only less inter- 
esting, but ambiguous, often unintelligible. You have to read 
a sentence over again, to make out the meaning. 

Less interesting ; fur we may venture on two further remarks. 
First, the interesting character which some writers are enabled 
to throw into their writings, is visible on the page, as well as 
audible to the ear. You are somehow attracted by a comely 
appearance in their black and white, as by “a good letter of 
introduction,” before you have fairly settled in the chair, easy 
or uneasy, to see what they have to say. Secondly, this attribute 
of Aaumporne or attractive brilliancy, that shines on the very 
pages of one author, and is conspicuous for its absence from his 
companion on the shelf, depends very much on two causes. 
Philologically, it results from the preponderance of expressive 
nouns, as compared with relatives, adverbs, and other weaklings 
in the great family of language. As a matter of punctuation, 
it depends on a larger allowance of brief sentences and there- 
fore of full stops than timid writers care to use, who dread the 
charge of mannerism. A giance over a page of Macaulay, in 
contrast with such colourless and supposably polished writers 
as Blair, will show our meaning. 

Ask the orator whether he has not felt the emphatic pauses, 
by which experience teaches him to break his sentences, to be 
the most effective movements in his speech. He will tell you 
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the paradox is true, that the highest eloquence sometimes con- 
sists in saying absolutely nothing. Have we not here the 
principle of a “heavier” punctuation (in printer's phrase) than 
most writers allow themselves, or tolerate without criticism in 
their neighbours? Why should that which is emphatic, con- 
vincing, even overwhelming in the one of these sister arts, be 
deemed excessive in the other? We should like to have seen 
a proof-sheet of one of Chatham's speeches, corrected by him- 
self. Depend upon it, the printer’s box would have had un- 
usual demands made on it for colons and periods, even if the 
formidable old Earl had not descended to dashes. 

To return to our first word, it is worth an inquiry why, as 
time goes on, and the schoolmaster walks peremptorily, not to 
say tyrannously abroad, we come to punctuate less. If things 
proceed at the present rate, the next generation will have dis- 
carded their stops as utterly as a lawyer’s clerk, or the engraver 
of a cuneiform inscription. What is the agency here at work? 
Shall we carry our readers with us, when we attribute it to the 
‘English national reserve? An Englishman, as such, has a 
horror of “a scene.” He goes to the play-house for that ; but 
to find it in his domestic circle or his ordinary dealings, is to 
him like the intrusion of a bull into a china-shop. Strong 
expressions, not unknown to good society in the days of our 
grandfathers, have been banished from our dinner-tables and 
drawing-rooms ; and he who should employ them would be a 
Yahoo, a tourist from New Zealand who has come to London 
Bridge before his time. This is chiefly on account of the pro- 
faneness of such expressions ; let us acknowledge it as a tribute 
to English reverence. But it is also on account of their strength, 
which intrudes disagreeably upon English quietism. Now, 
what is punctuation, but a kind of enforcement of the matter 
in hand, and with various degrees of strength and peremptori- 
ness? Let any mime on the stage give Hamlet’s soliloquy 
in the unemphatic manner of a merchant’s clerk ticking off the 
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items of an invoice: then, and then only, could we allow the 
compositor to confine himself to his box of commas, and 
print it 

To die, to sleep, to sleep, perchance to dream, &c. 

Not every Englishman, called upon to read poetry aloud, 
could throw off his reserve even to the extent of Colonel 
Mannering, as described by his daughter Julia. “It is the 
reading of a gentleman, who produces effect by feeling, taste, 
and inflection of voice, not by action or mummery.” But then 
the Colonel, who could draw himself up stiffly and become an 
icicle, at a moment’s notice, had been partially thawed by the 
suns of India. Alas, that this very gentlemanly horror of 
action, and warmth, and of genuine feeling all the more 
manifest because partly suppressed, should even invade the 
chair of truth, and paralyse its apostle! But we must resist 
the temptation of getting over the hedge into another field. 

If, then—we adopt the style of authors in their prefaces— 
the effect of the present remarks shall be to introduce one 
single semi-colon where a comma stood before, and thus secure 
the survival of the fittest and send the weaker to the wall, 
our endeavour will not have been in vain. 


W. H. ANDERDON, S.J. 
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~ Hope for the Dark Continent. 


LOCKED land, and away in the heart of a lost continent, 
shrouded in mystery and guarded by fever and fear, the 
rich uplands of the Congo for ages slumbered on in stillness, 
and only since yesterday have known the fateful wakening 
of European contact. And there, as everywhere else, it was 
the waving of the wand of a single adventurer which worked 
the wonder. It was not a Government, or a powerful company, 
but a man, just trusting in the strength of his own right hand, 
who broke the spell of this enchanted fairyland. But to-day, 
and ever since Henry Stanley, at the end of his long journey, 
stood within hearing of the sullen roar of the breakers of the 
South Atlantic, all the secrets of the heart of Africa lie bare. 
The wealth of a tropical world and the riches of a rifled con- 
tinent seem to await but the moment when the merchants of 
Britain, by a little ordered effort, shall have completed what 
stanley has begun, and wafted the products of the Congo to 
the warehouses upon the banks of the Thames. 

And yet the problem opened up by this great discovery is in 
many ways a unique one. We are in the presence of a bound- 
less land, to which Nature has been prodigal and kind beyond 
her wont—a land so fertile that it hardly needs culcivation, 
but will grow grain in return for scratching, a land of milk and 
honey, and inhabited by forty million paupers. These are the 
conditions we have to deal with, or rather there is one other 
factor which we have taken into our reckoning—a factor which 
gives their value to all the rest—the mighty stream which, all 
the way from Tanganika to Banana Point, waters and furrows 
the African Continent. A railway from Vivi to Stanley Pool, 
connecting the ocean with the upper waters of the Congo, is all 
that is needed to bring London and Southampton into direct 
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and easy communication with a great moving highway of some 
6,000 miles, capable of bearing on its ample breast a flotilla 
which in time would float all the wealth of Africa. But clearly, 
with its dense peoples and tropical climate, the Upper Congo 
is a land to exploit rather than to settle in, for the trader 
rather than the colonist, for depots rather than homes. Here 
there can be no question of planting the superfluous paupers of 
Europe, for paupers swarm there already. Tropical Africa 
can never in any sense become one of the English lands; it can 
never have any share in shaping the ideals or the future of the 
world ; it belongs, and whatever changes may come, must con- 
tinue to belong, to the past of the race. But though we must 
thus put limitations upon hope, and recognize that there is no 
great national destiny for the Congo, its discovery is not, there- 
fore, barren. These forty million black paupers are paupers in 
the sense that they have no stored wealth—that is to say, no 
accumulated capital. Even the labour of their hands, when 
once the lazy needs of their bodies are satisfied, is without 
value and profitless, In countries where Nature herself does 
so much, the primary wants are easily satisfied, and then 
there is no further incentive to work. The coming of the 
white man will change all that, and create wants, and where 
there is discontent, there are the beginnings of civilization, for 
unsatisfied desires are at once the cause and the product of 
progress. When once the natives of the Congo have realized 
that the wonderful things they have seen at the stations of the 
International Association are to be had in exchange for the 
ivory and redwood, the spices and india-rubber, and the corn and 
oil around them, these things will at once take a new value, 
and will be quickly gathered and garnered. ‘Then when the 
cottons and guns of the traders have become known, and in the 
possession of some, others are likely to be jealous and miserable 
without them, and so the first great step in the scale of civilization 
will have been gained. And thus, in time, as the peoples of 
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the Congo are not rovers, but with settled homes, in the agri- 
cultural and not in the hunting stage, a nation of paupers may 
even become a nation of toilers, and the transformation will be 
complete. For hitherto, of the three great elementary motive 
powers of the world—hunger and cold and love—two have been 
almost absent, and the third i1 perative for progress, upon the 
Congo. When appetite is easily and rudely satisfied with 
beans and bananas and goat’s flesh in plenty, and the rudest 
structure suffices as shelter, and clothes are not needed against 
the weather, and even affection has no higher standard of com- 
fort towards which to direct its efforts, the condition of a people 
is and must be that of stationary barbarism. 

There is only one hope for such a people, and that is contact 
with a higher race. For ages these poor tribes have vegetated 
on in ignorance and superstition, worshipping their deaf gods, 
and living the life of their fellow animals in fatal contentment. 
Now, at a stroke, the barriers which shut them apart from the 
outer world are burst and broken for ever, and the contact with 
Europe will create wants unknown before, and wants will beget 
efforts, and so in time these savages will become first human 
and then humane; and, outgrowing their cruel idol-worship, 
be fitted for Western civilization, and for the Christianity which 
goes hand-in-hand with it, and yet is in strongest contrast with 
it—for a civilization which is built upon desire, and a religion 
which is based upon renunciation. 

The gain is both great and bilateral. For the markets of the 
West, there is boundless prospect of profit—a splendid water- 
way, a virgin and tropical soil, raw material for manufactures 
lying in profusion ready to the hand of the toiler, and an un- 
used mine of cheapest labour. For the dense swarming peoples 
of the Congo basin, on the other hand, there is rescue and 
redemption, release from a stagnant barbarism, widening thought, 
and developed faculties, and, finally, a knowledge of the purpose 
for which they were brought into the world. Whether or not 
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these peoples are happier in their easily satisfied simplicity and 
blind superstitions than they will be, is in no way a matter of 
the supremest importance, and certainly is a matter upon which 
it is idle to speculate. Probably, however, we may safely con- 
jecture there is much the same relation and contrast between 
the pleasures of men in the savage and the civilised state, as 
there is between the vague colourless joys of boyhood and the 
persistent, definite, hungry hopes of later years, 

And this tremendous transition is likely to be made by the 
peoples of the Congo basin, with as little shock and violence as 1s 
compatible with such completeness of change. Climatic condi- 
tions put them beyond the reach of the peril which has overtaken 
the Tasmanian, and is quite surely overtaking the natives of 
the Australian mainland and the Red Indians and the Maoris. 
They will not even be subjected to the strain and the struggle 
beneath which the natives of South Africa suffer, but refuse to 
perish. There is no danger of that worst strife between the 
white invaders and the native tribes—a strife for the soil; the 
climate under the steaming tropics puts that sort of competition 
out of the question. Neither is it at all likely that lust of 
empire will make any civilized power seek to destroy the 
sovereignty of the newly established Free State for the sake of 
exclusive dominion. The world is getting profoundly sceptical 
as to the advantage of dependencies which can never be colonies 
in any true sense, or a source of strength to the motherland, or 
at all profitable to tax. The tremendous vested interests which 
have grown with time, and the dread of what would follow our 
withdrawal, reconciles Englishmen to the continuance of our 
government of India, but the great experiment is little likely 
ever to be repeated. 

At the present moment the peace of the Free State is 
sheltered beneath all the armed strength of Europe, and there- 
fore is secure against even the fear of an outward foe. Its 
enormous territory of 1,300,000 miles waits to be governed, 
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or rather administered, by an International Committee, who are 
pledged to accept freedom and peace as the dominant principles 
of their rule. Absolute liberty of commerce is guaranteed not 
only throughout every inch of the vast territory of the Free 
State, but over the whole of what was defined by the Berlin 
Conference as the commercial basin of the Congo. Nor will 
those who realise, in however faint a way, the bitterness and 
bickerings and the worse evils which have been born in the 
past of the vexations of warring tariffs, underrate the good that 
has thus been won for mankind. When men begin to talk in 
millions, they are too apt to begin to think in confusion, and so 
it may be well to put the matter in a concrete way, and say 
that the tract of Africa, under whatever political mastery it 
may be or come hereafter, over which the banner of Tree 
Trade is hoisted, is equal to two empires of Brazil. And surely 
that is one of the most considerable achievements to which the 
diplomacy of any people or any time can point. 

Indeed, amid much that is disheartening in the politics of 
modern Europe this building of this Kingdom of Peace in the 
heart of Africa stands out as the one collective deed of which 
the nations of the old world may be rightly proud. Beyond 
the Atlantic, indeed, there is the sight of a people guarding 
the peace of a hemisphere with naked hands, and permanently 
without the blood tax and armies and fighting ships, and yet 
realizing at home the difficult ideals of absolute freedom and 
perfect order. But in Europe the leading peoples are still not 
so much dwelling in and enjoying the land that is their inherit- 
ance, as encamped and entrenched in it, directing and draining 
their best and most vital energies in watching with jealousy 
each the others. It is impossible, therefore, to overrate the 
importance of this new departure, of this neutralized land con- 
secrated in the names of liberty and peace. But the very fact 
of our frank recognition of the entire newness of this great 
experiment also makes us careful not to be unwisely sanguine 
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as to its success. For the Congo Free State is without 
example or precedent in history. There have been before 
sovereign companies governing peoples, and one of them at 
least has left deep traces upon the story of our race, but they 
have all been separated by a deep difference from the Inter- 
national Association of the Congo. The great East India 
Company, the Hudson Bay Company of North Canada, the 
Dutch Company in the Eastern Archipelago, the French Indian 
Company, and North Borneo Company just founded, were one 
and all established for the primary purpose of gain. The 
rulers of the Free State, on the other hand, are pledged to the 
acceptance of a sclf-denying ordinance, and they have pro- 
claimed that their object, as far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, is entirely altruistic and not commercial. The Free 
State is without armies or revenues, and prohibited from tarriffs 
or river toll. They have undertaken for the gain of humanity 
to administer the high-road to Central Africa, to police the 
stream, to build stations along its banks, to kill cut the slave 
traffic, to bridle inter-tribal strife upon the banks, to lash for 
larceny, to hang for murder, and to keep open the water-way, 
without favour, for the traders of all the world. The influence 
of such a protecting administration would be slow perhaps, but 
penetrating and sure, and in time momentous. Already the 
Association has gone far to redeem its promise, and has planted 
trade stations, each of which wiil serve as a centre from which 
civilizing influences will filter into the land around, at intervals 
all the way to Stanley Falls a thousand miles beyond Stanley 
Pool. Not only that, but even now efforts are being actively 
made to cover the space in the centre of the continent by 
joining, by a further extension of these cordons of the outposts 
of civilization, Stanley Falls with Karema, on the eastern side 
of the Tanganika, and about 150 miles south of Ujiji. Thus 
we are within hand-giasp of the time when a girdle of peace 
and liberty shall belt Africa from Banana to Zanzibar. 
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For that the fertile, flat, easily accessible country between 
Tanganika and the Indian Ocean will soon come directly or 
indirectly beneath European control is a thing which goes 
without saying ; indeed, while we write, a German company is 
already stepping into the field. And in that way we are at 
last within sight of the time when there shall be an end made 
to the immemorial curse of Africa, the slave traffic. Not 
that we hope or can expect great things immediately from the 
strength of the Free State. Its influence for years will be 
confined almost to the banks of the river. It can stop, by 
means of its patrolling gun-boats, the use of the stream by the 
slave drivers, but cannot effectively prohibit the inland marches 
of the caravans. But, after all, hanging or lashing the leaders 
of the slave gangs, or sending a bullet crashing beneath the 
water-line as their canoes mount the stream, is at best only 
a rough and superficial remedy, leaving the root of the evil 
untouched. As long as there is a strong desire for slaves so 
long will the men-hunters flourish. Every fresh experience, 
however, of the conditions of African life seems to confirm the 
belief that the slave trade thrives chiefly because there are 
great tracts of Africa in which the objects most greedily 
desired by savage peoples, such as muskets and cottons, can 
only be bought by a price which must be paid for in the human 
currency. All buying and selling is necessarily by way of 
barter, and as the Arabs are the chief traders over the North 
and East of Africa, and choose to take payment in slaves, the 
chiefs are driven either to sell their own people or to join the 
Arabs in raiding upon others ; but let the native African tribes 
learn this precious lesson that they may get more for the work 
of the hands of their people than for the sale of their bodies, 
and the slave trade will have been hacked at its roots. The 
Arab is himself too wholly uncivilized to be capable of valuing 
raw products which require skilled labour before they can be 
worked up into the manufactured article, but when the Congo 
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is brought into contact with Europeans these things will form 
its natural wealth, and at last there will be another currency 


than that of which men and women are the coins. 

But though the future of the Free State is so crowded with 
hopes and possibilities, and though the steady splendid enthu- 
siasm of Mr. Stanley has secured for it a fair opportunity, much 
has yet to be done before its practical good can begin. The 
distance of 230 miles between Vivi and Stanley Pool has still 
to be bridged before the grand water-way beyond can be turned 
to use. The question how soon the British or Foreign capitalist 
will think it to his advantage to supplement the road which 
Stanley with infinite labour has made, and to flank the cataracts 
with the railway, is one which is yet waiting for an answer. 
The prospect held out to the men of Manchester is best summed 


up in Mr. Stanley’s own words :— 

“There are 5,250statute milesof uninterrupted navigable water, 
which may, by overcoming a little trouble at one rapid, be in- 
creased to 6,000 miles in the Upper Congo section of the Congo 
basin. The area through which these navigable channels flow is 
over 1,000,000 square miles of superficial extent, and is through- 
out a fertile region, unsurpassed for the variety of its natural 
productions. It is peopled by about 43,000,000 of native Afri- 
cans, whom, from our experience among 1,000,000 of them, 
lead us to believe will prove as amenable to reason and prudent 
treatment as any natives we have encountered. As we have 
ascertained that along 2,030 miles of river banks there dwell 
806,300, we may estimate, then, 4,483,000 souls inhabit the 
two banks of the navigable mileage of 6,000 miles, or 12,000 
miles of river shore. . . . If sailing ships and steamers can be 
sent to the Upper Congo basin by the Manchester people, they 
will obtain three times, at least, more of West African produce 
than they obtain from the whole of the West African coast, 
extending from Gambia to St. Paul de Sounda, or £50,000,000 
worth of produce.’ Since they cannot send either sailing or 
steam vessels, they must build two sections of narrow gauge 
railway, respectively fifty-two and ninety-five miles in length, 
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connected by steamboat navigation, or a connected railway 235 
miles long, and they will obtain as much produce as such a 
railway can convey, from their trading agents on the Upper 
Congo, who will collect it from a million native Africans who 
are waiting to be told what further produce is needed beyond 
ivory, palm oi!, palin kernels, ground nuts, gum-copal, orchilla- 
weed, comwood, cocoanuts, gum tragacanth, myrrh, frankincense, 
furs, skins, hides, feathers, copper, india-rubber, fibre of grasses, 
bees’-wax, bark cloth, nutmeg, ginger, castor-oil nuts, &c.” 

But this railway, though it is the key to the commercial 
situation, is a work which lies outside the sphere of operations 
which the Association has marked out for itself. We have seen 
that its objects are philanthropical and not trading, and a rail- 
way must needfully be left to men with an eye for dividends. 
Mr. Stanley is doubtless throwing himself with characteristic 
energy and singleness of purpose into the task of having this 
railway taken up, but when made it will be a distinct and sepa- 
rate venture, and its profits will in no way go to swell the 
revenues of the Free State. The resources of the new State 
will be confined almost entirely to a small percentage upon the 
output of the land at the port of embarkation. It will exact 
no inland taxes, for it will render no services; it will keep the 
water-way free, and take a slight charge of the goods that are 
thus borne to the sea, but all incoming goods will be exempt 
from duty. 

Such is the simple machinery by which it is proposed gra- 
dually to administer more than a million miles of Africa. If 
it prove successful, the empire of Barbarism will be broken, and 
the Dark Continent will at once be cut in two with a belt of 
light ; of the triple curse which has weighed like a mountain 





upon Africa—Mohammedanism, polygamy, and slavery—poly- 
gamy, apart from Mohammedanism, is a mere incident of barba- 
rism, and Mohammedanism has not been known directly upon 
the Congo, Islamism has for ages dashed and broken itself 


in vain against the-line of the Equator, and though readily 
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accepted by the negro tribes, has been as steadily rejected by the 
peoples of the great Bautu stock. But the indirect results of 
Mohammcedanism have been felt in red handiwork of the Arabs— 
in the slave raiding of the kindred and fellows of the men who 
have absolutely depopulated the whole region of the Soubat, 
and turned the Bahrs Gazelle from a garden into a desert. The 
cruel name of Tippu Tib represents for the peoples of the Upper 
Congo the unspeakable horror which the Association, partly by 
its weapons of precision, and much more surely by a change in 
the current of desire, will sweep for ever from the stream. 

And in picturing that result,” we are left wondering whether 
there is anything in the record of the achievement of our time 
which for its far-reaching consequences can vie with the work 
which the enthusiasm and persistent faithfulness of Mr. Stanley 


has wrought for Africa. 
JOHN GEORGE Cox. 


* See “ The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State.” By H. M. 
Stanley. Sampson Low & Co. 
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A Lost Paradise. 


HERE isa country, whither we are going, about which we 
know almost nothing. Our work has no connection with it 

—a thought of it hardly breaks in upon our absorbing occupations 
—yet the certain issue of the day’s worries and aspirations 


tb 


and failures is to bring us sixteen hours nearer to that misty 
shore. We rise from sleep. The night may have been a 
blank, or it may have been a grotesque fantasia upon the 
themes of the day. The one certain fact about it is, that it 
has borne us steadily on to that “ultimate dim Thule.” Some 
few of us guess fitfully, sentimentalize unreally, about it. 
Many of us hardly give it a thought. The older we grow, 
the nearer we approach to its shadowy confines, the less we 
vex ourselves with questioning. A little time will make 
all clear now. We have friends there, but they do not 
write. We held the hand of some till its grasp relaxed and 
they were citizens of the country. We went far down with 
them into its mists and shadows; but we saw nothing, we 
heard nothing. <A door let them through, and closed. And 
now we await, often almost without curiosity, the opening of 
the door for ourselves. And so our uncertainties are bounded 
by one certainty, and of this we only know that we can know 
nothing now, and shall know all soon. Meanwhile, all human 
life is solemnized by that dark background. We can despise 
no man, thinking of his awful destination. He is, perhaps, a 
very sorry, sordid rogue to-day—but to-morrow he may be 
there, 

There is a country whence we have all come, about which we 
can remember hardly anything. We can vaguely recall it as 

‘a pleasant shore, 


Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers,” 
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but all our recollections of it are faint and far away. Some- 
times a scent, a sound, or something less tangible than these 
may waft to us a healing breath from the forgotten land. The 
tears are in our eyes, our hearts swell with infinite yearnings 
and struggling reminiscences. For one tranced moment we 
stand cn the very threshold of childhood, but ere we can look 
in the charm has failed and we are wandering in the far land. 
Memories of childhood are, of course, awakened in different 
hearts by different associations ; but surely in all hearts chiefly 


by beautiful and gracious things. To us, foxglove-bells swung 


by great black golden-banded bees, white cottages climbed by 
jessamine, little prim box-edged gardens with sweet-williams 
and lilies of the valley, are the things that touch the chords, 
And oh! what thoughts they stir! 


“Fresh as the first beam glittering on a saii 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 
Dear as remember’d kisses aiter death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more!” 


But most the wistful, beautiful memories sleep in June days. 
Childhood and June—we hardly dare to write the words. 


Strange to think that there are citizens of that lost land 


with us still! Our children play around us; but we cannot 


breathe their air ; they cannot lead us into their enchanted world. 


Their summer days are as long as ours used to be. They have 


our boundless ownership of heaven and earth. They can talk 


to the flowers ; the birds and animals are their friends now, as 
once they were ours. The air keeps for them that dreamy, 
languorous freshness which breathes only in the magic clime of 
childhood. But they cannot take it with them. They cannot 


make us see their sights or hear their marvellous music. The 
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foxglove and the bluebell still ring chimes to them, but, how- 
ever we stoop and listen, no sound comes to our dull ears. It 
is hard to bear sometimes. Here are our own children posses- 
sors of our lost glories. And they have no pity for their poor 
discrowned parents. They will not even tell us about the 
charmed realm which once belonged to us and which we may 
not enter now! It is of no use to question them. 


‘Is it warm in that green valley, 

Vale of childhood, where you dweil ? 
Is it calm in that green valley 

Round whose bournes such great hills swell ? 
Are there giants in the valley— 

Giants leaving foot-prints yet ? 
Are there angels in the valley ? 

Tell me—I forget.” 


But to the last question surely we make answer to ourselves, 
“Yes, there are angels.” 

Our children do not even know that they have what we have 
lost. They never dream that they are the blessed ones, the 
inheritors of the earth, _No—that is their crowning happiness, 
Perfect bliss is absolutely free from introspection. Who reads the 
best children’s-books? The children? No; what should they 
care for-analysis of their moods and ways of looking at things ? 
Why should they leave warm, living, breathing childhood for 
childhood anatomized, and galvanized, and put under a glass 
case? They like, indeed, to read stories of the adventures of 
boys and girls; but for the wistful recollections of childish 
feelings they care nothing. It is we poor grown-up folks, who 
‘have lost the way to childworld, who are grateful for any word 
of tidings told by those pure-hearted, gentle-hearted few whom 
the angel with the flaming sword suffers to catch a far-off 
glimpse of our old Paradise. It is grey heads, not gold ones, 
that bow in homage to Mrs. Ewing, Mr. Stevenson, and the 
authors of “ Poems written for a Child.” You may write your 
poems for a child, but, if the scent of childhood clings to them, 
it is the men and women who will be their readers. 
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Oh, that we had tried to remember what childhood was ! 
Oh, that we could teach our children to keep some record of 
the land that they are journeying through! But it may not 
be! They are looking eagerly forward, as we are gazing 
longingly backward. They will not believe us or understand 
us if we tell them that they are the blessed children of the 
Kingdom. And they will go on gazing, hoping, striving for- 
ward till, somewhere about middle life, they wake from their 
long dream, and find the shadows falling and the disenchanted 
sky cold and grey, and Paradise behind them. 

Sometimes we are seized by an overmastering longing to see 
the casket that held the beautiful old life. We think that if we 
could wander back to the scenes of our childhood we should 
meet its spirit there. If we could lean against the gate on 
which we used to swing, and tread the meadows where our 
cowslips grew, we might recover a little of what we have lost. 

What need to tell the sad universal experience? [Ve cannot 
jind the place. If it were near a great town, then all is changed, 
and every landmark is effaced ; we left green fields and white 
cottages, now there is nothing but tall chimneys and black 
streets. But, even though no single detail be altered, we can- 
not find the place. That is not the house where we were born. 
That is not the garden where we played. Wearily we creep 
away, resolved never to return to the deserted shrine, to the 
empty house of our youth. We thought we should find our 
childhood here. Alas! we were never so far from it. 

And so we dwell between a land forgotten and a land un- 
known. Who can tell? May it not be one of the best surprises 
of the undiscovered country to find there our lost childhood ? 
to find our heart come back to us as the heart of a little child 
and the scentless, skeleton flowers, which we had laid lovingly 


between the leaves of later life, fragrant and blooming? Some 
of us ask little more of Heaven than to meet the old June 
days there. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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Reviews and Views. 


ISS JEAN INGELOW’S new poems (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) have all the vigour of her earlier works, with 
less mannerism, all that is essential in her poetic individuality, 
with little or nothing that was evitable and therefore superfluous. 
In a poem where the story is told in a monologue, she plunges, 
as of old, so plump zz medias res that the reader has no under- 
standing as to what he is reading about until he has reached 
about half-way through. But of the more subtle obscurity of 
diction there is now none whatever to mar our pleasure in 
some of the most delicately impassioned quality of poetry of 
our time. Of the pieces in which the interest is legendary, the 
most beautiful, perhaps, for its imaginative emotion is the wild 
tale of “The Sleep of Sigismund,” with its delirious trouble and 
exquisitely sincere peace and joy. In “ Kismet” we have some 
singularly lovely descriptive stanzas, animated by a human 
interest that is elementary and, in the best sense, great—the 
fatality of the attraction of the sea to the boys growing up with 
the woodbine and hollyhocks among its sweet breezes. This 
motive—simple, large, and pathetic—is altogether after Miss 
Ingelow’s own genius. Then there are two songs of spring 
and childhood and youth in blooming orchards—“ Echo and 
the Ferry,” and a poem in the “Preludes toa Penny Reading,” 
—which seem to have got at the very heart of Nature. 


So this was the country; clear dazzle of azure and shiver 

And whisper of leaves, and a humming all over the tall 

White branches, a humming of bees. And I came to the wall— 

A little low wall—and looked over, and there was the river, 

The lane that led on to the village, and then the sweet river, 

Clear, shining, and slow, she had far, far to go from her snow; 

But each rush gleamed a sword in the sunlight to guard her long flow, 
And she murmured, methought, with a speech, very soft, very low, 

** The ways will be long, but the days will be long,” quoth the river, 
“To me a long liver, long, long!” quoth the river, the river. 
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Rather more than a ycar ago, there appeared out of un- 
literary America a novel, remarkable for qualities which the 
most exquisitely literary work of the Boston worid necessarily 
leaves unattempted. It was written in Provincial America— 
agricultural America—by an author born and bred there, who 
kept the freshness of observation in the dismal, prosperous farms 
of the Missouri as Dickens kept it in the London prison and 
street. This “Story of a Country Town,” by Mr. W. E. Howe, 
had, with the vigour and the watchful wonder at familiar things 
which made its value, a certain persistence and emphasis by 
which his characters always “did one thing, like frogs deprived 
of their brains,’ as G. H. Lewes said of the characters of Mr. 
Howe’s master. There was in the new American author’s 
style a mixture of elementary feeling with those late develop- 
ments of journalistic facility which the author had learned in 
editing his country-town paper—a combination of extremes 
which perhaps only Provincial America can show. An American 
country editor is bred upon journalism more journalistic than 
anything we know here, but on no literature more literary than 
the works of Dickens! Mr. Howe’s power proved to be some- 
thing strong enough to assert itself through the peculiarities 
of his conditions—conditions which united some of the bar- 
barisms of an unformed and unorganized society with the late 
and modern mischief from which young societies were free. 
The world of this “ Country Town” was, in fact, not young; it 
was only settled on a young soil ; and Mr. Howe described its 
dreary and unhappy industry, its well-fed melancholy, the full 
store-closets of its Calvinistic housewives, the field-work of its 
theological farmers. And this description must have been 
almost as strange to readers in the Atlantic cities of America 
as it was in Cisatlantic ears. 





The author’s second novel, “The Mystery of the Locks” 
(Boston: James R. Osgood), is less characteristic and distinct- 
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ive ; it is not, like its predecessor, the summing-up of a whole 
childhood’s observation and feeling. Such a summing-up 
cannot be done twice over; one lifetime yields material for 
it once. Many lifetimes do not yield the material at all. His 
second novel, therefore, is more inventive ; nevertheless, it is 
also thoroughly local, and has the provincial note which is so 
rare and so interesting in the American literature that pene- 
trates amongst us here. It is a story, moreover, told in a 
certain oral style which implies a state of life in which there 
is more story-telling than reading. The manner is that of a 
writer accustomed rather to newspaper and talk than to a 
book; and the talk is not like English talk. The society of 
Mr. Howe’s Missouri town would be silent if it had as little to 
say as Englishmen need to say when they meet together ; but 
it is a modern society which possesses a primitive faculty of 
observation combined with the modern gift of a ready 
vocabulary, so that it has plenty to say. The author’s humour 
is not so well awake in this second book as it was in the first, 
and we hope his future work will have plenty of it. 





Whether the possessors of great fortunes in England do what 
they might towards the decoration and beautifying of life— 
towards the removal of that deadly weight of ugliness which 
depresses the public spirit, may be open to grave doubt. But 
one of the richest men in England, and one whose : daughter 
has recently married the son of one of the Young Englanders 
of forty years ago, has taken a step in the right direction. 
Undeterred by Lord Eglinton’s misfortunes—mainly of weather 
—the new Lord Wantage summoned a large and picturesque 
assembly to Lockinge Park, near Wantage. Several hundred 
ladies and gentlemen came attired in the richest costumes ; and 
the cottagers on the estate appeared in medizval garb, 
Visitors who came by road and rail from long distances were 
heartily welcomed by Lord and Lady Wantage on the lawn, 
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which soon became thronged with a brilliant company. The 
cloudy morning was succeeded by the finest of afternoons. A 
magnificent procession of great length was formed, including 
some hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in costume, among 
whom were Lord and Lady Wantage, the lords of different 
Berkshire manors, with their attendant pages and_ heralds, 
besides jesters, yeomen, halberdiers, foresters, forest maidens, 
falconers, and guests in costume. Among the ladies in attend- 
ance on the Lady of the Manor of Adington (Lady Wantage) 
were the Countess of Crawford, Lady Alice Eyre, Lady Mary 
Lloyd, Lady Russell, Mrs. Richard Benyon, and Mrs, Philip 
Wroughton. The Summer Queen (Miss Ryan) was drawn by 
four fine oxen in a gaily decorated cart. The procession, which 
was accompanied by bands of music and choristers, took a 
circuitous route through the park to a shady spot, where, 
beneath the wide-spreading branches of a stately elm, the ladies 


in costume were seated on a dais, while the general body of 


visitors formed a circle in which the play of “ Robin Hood and 
his Merrie Men” was performed with excellent effect, the ad- 
jacent plantations affording a ready retreat for Robin Hood's 
band. This performance, which was highly successful, was 
followed by a succession of old £nglish sports, comprising a 
tournament and a ribbon dance, after which the large assem- 
blage gradually dispersed, much delighted with the quaint 
festivities, The revels were repeated on the following day. 





More letters from Gordon have been published—the last 
being those which he addressed to a lady—* E. S. A.”—during 
his journeyings in Palestine. Before the General visited Jeru- 
salem he went to Mauritius, and the first letters given are 
written from that island. In one of these, dated “ 17-10-’81,” 
he says :—“ There is a distinct sign of Christ’s disciples—love 
to one another. If that sign is seen in any one he is Christ’s 
disciple, though he know not Christ. I mean a love that is. 
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humble, meek, unostentatious ; therefore I said that I could 
expatiate a good deal on this subject just now, when I am back 
from a country, the Seychelles, where there is a great laxity in 
the Protestant clergyman, who, doing nothing himself to visit 
or see the people, keeps wailing out against R.C. efforts. I 
ask him, ‘Would you sooner see the people Pagans than know- 
ing Christ through the R.C.’s?’ I need not expatiate on this 
subject, for you can look around you at and you will see 
it. Self, and eye for eye, is the rule of the mass of the Chris- 
tian world. ‘Colonel G., will you come and dine?’ ‘No, I 
thank you, I have got my dinner myself. Will you give me 
2s. 6d. for some work here and there, which would be about 
the cost of my dinner?’ I do not think one would be asked 
, we are not real. I am not 





again. No, my dear Mrs. 
real; we none of us are. The very best of us before a jury of 
the meanest of men, knowing all the details, would be con- 
demned ; none could stand a jury of that sort, far less the jury 
of the lowest angels, and yet one can stand upright (in Christ) 
in the holy place of Him in whose presence angels veil their 
faces, and in whose sight the heavens are not clean. You are 
kind to praise me. I know you do not mean to mock me; 
but it was mockery and sarcasm; and now why should that 
sentence vex you and do harm ?” 








Writing from Jerusalem in 1883, General Gordon says: “I do 
not wish that you should think that my view of Christian 
friendship is a cold one, for I think that as members of Christ 
all the sorrows of our friends affect us, and vice versd. But I 
do not, and cannot, agree with the general view of the world, 
that we should conform to its doctrines, its praise, its honours ; 
these are poison to me, and the more so as one’s nature is 
attracted to them. It is therefore that I would seek to live 
up to what Thomas a Kempis has written in his ‘ Imitation of 
Christ,’ which puts my views more clearly than I could write 
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them. Rightly or wrongly, praise 1s a scourge to me, and, 
whether it is good or not, I avoid it, and also think that I 
should keep away from temptation, which one is so often 
exposed to in one’s worldly life.” At this time, as in his last 
days, he had given up politics, for on March 3 he writes to his 
friend, saying she was quite right in supposing that he wanted 
no newspapers, and adds: “I used to be so interested in all 
politics, but by starving the passion I find it dies in one. I 
have, as it were, an increasing indwelling. Passions die in us 
from want of nourishment ; so to keep away from worldly 
things kills one’s earthly condition.” 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—AI] Manuscripts sent to the Editor are carefully considered, 
and when found to be unsuitable, will be returned, if accompanied by a STAMPED 
AND ADDRESSED COVER. For any accidental loss the Editor does not hold 
himself responsible. . 
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should keep away from temptation, which one is so often 
exposed to in one’s worldly life.” At this time, as in his last 
days, he had given up politics, for on March 3 he writes to his 
friend, saying she was quite right in supposing that he wanted 
no newspapers, and adds: “I used to be so interested in all 
politics, but by starving the passion I find it dies in one. I 
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HE WEEKLY REGISTER, ever since its establishment by Mr. HENRY 
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flag, the winning battle of the Catholic Religion. But it is not so long since the in- 
crease of the Faith and of the reading public has enabled the Proprietors to make its 
pages at once an effective and a pleasant antidote to the poison of the Protestant Press. 


The paper has an individuality of its own. Other Catholic organs have merits 
for which we are ready to bespeak a large recognition. Lut the claim of the 
WEEKLY REGISTER is that it publishes, week by week, A LARGER AMOUNT OF 
CATHOLIC NEWS OF PUBLIC IMPORTANCE than can be elsewhere obtained. Even 
where other papers are taken, the WEEKLY REGISTER on this account is ever 
welcome. Thus, in addition to the full chronicle of intelligence ‘‘From the 
Dioceses”? and ‘‘From the Colleges and Schools”—a department placed under the 
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complete and attractive record of all the doings of Catholics in the social, political, 
literary and artistic world, constituting the REGISTER a welcome substitute in our 
cultivated families for the promiscuous secular journals of the day. 


To this end the best available journalistic talent has been obtained ; and some- 
thing more than a temporary value will, it is hoped, be attached to pages con- 
taining contributions from writers who have already won high places in the Jiterary 


world. 
On lines laid down by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, and 


frequently enforced in leading articles by his own pen in its columns, the REGISTER 


has striven to foster amity between the Catholics of different nationalities and o: 
all classes. The DUBLIN LETTER, contributed by Miss RosA MULHOLLAND, is 
unique in interest and authenticity among the Special Correspondence published in 
England by either the daily or weekly Press. For the KoMAN LETTER a similar 
supremacy may be fairly claimed. 


In the important matter of price, regard has been had to the fact that the 
Catholic body, though not rich, is always ready to spend what it has upon its 
own. It is not probable that persons spending sixpences freely on secular papers, 
should refuse to give more than a copper in endowment of the literary skill now 
more than ever needed to defend all that is precious to them. But by fixing a 
happy medium of price, and by forwarding each issue without charge for postage, 
the Proprietors of the REGISTER have kept two objects in view—namely, a large 
and unrestricted circulation on the one hand, and on the other the production 
of a paper which in literary efficiency and wealth of news should be second to none. 


For Subscription Rates see next face. 
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POTATOES! POTATOES! POTATOES! 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 








- DELIVERED FREE, BAGS INCLUDED, 


Magnum Bonums, Champions and Regents, 


| 112lbs. for 5s.6d. its” 
‘Specially Sorted. Pay on Delivery. — 





- TESTIMONIALS. 


The Court Circular, Feb. 16, 1884, says:—“J. H. Kenny & Co, merit 
universal patronage for their valuable system of business,” 


The Freemason, Sept. 27, 1884, says :—“‘ We recommend householders to try 
J. H. Kenny & Co., who, we know, will give them good value for their money.” 

The City Press, Sept. 3, 1884, says :— J. H. Kenny & Co, have a good and 
advantageous system of supplying potafoes in 112lb. sacks,” | 

The Sunday Times, July 6, 1884, says :—‘‘By the means of J. H. Kenny & Co.’s 


‘ system buyers not only insure the continuance of the supply of goods of a uniform 


uality, but they obtain an advantage as regards cost never before brought within 
the reach of the ordinary householder,” 


The Freemason’s Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1884, says:—‘‘ This firm, J. H. Kenny 
& Co., well deserves wee patronage, not only in respect of the quality of what 
they sell, but also for the promptitude and attention with which they meet the wishes 


of their customers.” : 

The Pople, July 13, 1884, says:—‘‘J. H. Kenny & Co. supply a uniformly 
good,article at a remarkably low rate.” | 

The South London Observer, July 26, 1884, says:— We should advise our 

readers to order some potatoes of J. H. Kenny & Co., and thus judge for themselves 
as to their superiority.’ : 

The Citizen, October 11, 1884, says:—‘* J. H. Kenny & ‘Co. supply the best 
potatoes at half the usual prices.” : eke 

The Caterer, &c., Gazette, October 25, 1884, says :— Caterers and others whose 
commnanptios is large will appreciate the saving in price obtainable by purchasing 
from J. H. Kenny & Co.” : | a 
. Blue Ribbon Chronicle, Nov. 8, 1884, says:—“ J. H. Kenny & Co. are sup- 
plying splendid ‘Magnum Bonums’ at extremely low prices. We recommend 
those of our readers who study economy to send an order without delay. " 


And numerous other Papers, which will be forwarded on application to 
J. H. KENNY & GO., 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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